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being willing to accept the oversight of an Episcopal bishop 
on any terms. The establishment of bishoprics im partibus 
infidelium will have little immediate effect upon the life of 
Cuba or the Philippine Islands. The failure to pass a law 
concerning marriage and divorce, outside of and contrary to 
the civil law, will save the Episcopal clergy and laity from 
many embarrassments. Immediately the question would 
have arisen, Shall persons legally married be forbidden the 
other sacraments of the Church because no priest has pre- 
sided at the marriage? .In the interest of peace, it is well 
that the Episcopal Church refrained from taking to itself 
any name more comprehensive than its rightful claims to 
authority would justify. It is not the Church of America, 
and it never can be. Much of the legislation was of the 
kind which will make Episcopal institutions work more 
smoothly and effectively. 
& 


Tue Congregational Council, which is a little younger 
than our National Conference, opened at Portland, Me., 
with an attendance of one hundred and sixty delegates. 
Dr. A. H. Bradford was elected moderator of the Council. 
Then followed a programme so nearly like that to which we 
are accustomed that the family resemblance which so often 
comes out between unlike individuals was very strongly 
marked. ‘There was more room for general debate and 
discussion of subjects because there were questions before 
the Orthodox Congregationalists which do not affect us, as 
we have but one Unitarian divinity school and but one in- 
corporated missionary association, The questions concern- 
ing theological teaching, the creeds, and the harmonious 
working of missionary bodies, do not excite interest among 
us; but at Portland these were hot questions, and the dis- 
cussion of them will tend toward a more effective working 
union between their various societies and greater freedom 
for their theological schools. There are four independent 
organizations now working under the general advice of the 
Council. These divide among them the home missionary 
work, but not always without friction and waste of energy. 


J 


Tuer late Dr. William C. Gray, editor of the /zterior, a 
Presbyterian paper published in Chicago, was one of the 
most genuine and attractive members of the profession. 
Just before he died, he waked from a profound slumber, and 
said, “I have a message I wish to deliver.” An assistant 
hurried to his side with pencil and paper; and he dictated 
without hesitation, correction, or revision his farewell mes- 
sage: “I expect within a few hours to glide off the stays 
like a launching ship and be afloat on the wide ocean of 
eternity; and I desire to say to my contemporaries of the 
press, of whom I am probably the senior, that they have 
contributed to the pleasures of my long editorial life. I 
have never met one of the fraternity who did not leave me 
happier when he retired. There has therefore grown up in 
me a more than a respectful, even an affectionate regard for 
the members of the religious editorial fraternity ; and to them 
I send a cordial and loving greeting. I expect in a few 
hours to be in the shadows which are only a brighter life, 
and from that misty region I call back most cordially, God 
prosper and bless you all! It pleases me to think that this 
shall be among the last of my coherent thoughts.” The 
tender message finished, he immediately fell asleep. 


od 


Mr. Booker T. WasHIncTON, by grace of the authorities 
of Dartmouth College, is now Dr. Washington. As such he 
is entitled to sit among scholars and to eat with them, as 
he has already done both in Hanover and at Cambridge. 
He is an eminent American citizen, and as such he is en- 
titled to such recognition as any other American citizen 
may choose to accord to him. If he were invited to dine 
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by the King of England, it would not be accounted strange 
either in England or the United States. But in some social 
circles in America there is an unwritten law which forbids 
certain amenities between those who are on opposite sides 
of the color line which has been established between the 
African race and the Indo-Germanic stock. Bassanio in- 
vited Shylock to dine. Shylock replied, “I will buy with 
you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, and so fol- 
lowing; but I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor 
ptay with you.” The color line is not identical with that 
one which has been drawn for so many centuries between 
the Jew and the Christian. Black and white may pray to- 
gether, and without loss of social caste have other dealings 
not mentioned by Shylock. The two things prohibited are 
marriage and taking food and drink together. President 
Roosevelt has, whether intentionally or not we do not know, 
acted according to the logic of the facts stated above, with- 
out regard to the social consequences. We are inclined to | 
think that he did not reason about the matter at all, but 
treated Dr. Washington as he would any other American 
citizen who had been recognized and given an honorable 
place among scholars, who was personally agreeable to him, 
and whom he had occasion to consult on matters of state 
affecting the welfare of both the white and the black races in 
the South. 
st 


We must warn our impulsive friends who quietly suggest - 
that by force of arms the sultan should be brought to his 
senses, or that the Macedonian committee be arrested, or 
that Bulgaria should be compelled to see that justice is done 
within its borders. No one can foresee what will happen 
when at that centre of mighty opposing forces the equilibrium 
is broken and a new adjustment is made. It may be that 
the change will come peacefully; but that which holds 
back every ruler of Europe and every statesman is the 
belief that, when the break comes, the conflict can be likened 
to nothing but the battle of Armageddon. It is easy to say 
that missionaries must be supported and protected wherever 
they are, but he who on their behalf would evoke war in 
the Orient ought to weigh the responsibility. 


“Life Everlasting.” 


The Ingersoll Lecture at Harvard University provides 
once a year-an occasion for the public consideration of the 
doctrine of immortality. Dr. John Fiske’s little volume just 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. contains the lecture 
delivered’ in this course last December. It was carefully 
written, and is now printed without change, and may be re- 
garded as his last message to those whom he has left behind 
in a world which he enjoyed to the uttermost. 

It is difficult to describe this address, and impossible to 
state the grounds of the confidence which is imparted to the 
reader by the argument. It is not an array of proofs, and 
no appeal is made to divine inspiration; and yet few state- 
ments are so convincing. Dr. Fiske seems to take it for 
granted that what we need is not a proof of immortality, 
whether derived from science or given by authority. The 
process of evolution through which we have come has put 
us at the point of view where it is natural to take for granted 
an unseen world, and to believe that, when things seen and 
temporal pass away, things unseen and eternal will come 
into. view. With full confidence, therefore, the statement 
is made that, no matter how we came to it, “the belief in a 
future life, in a world unseen to mortal eyes, is not only co- 
eval with the beginning of the human race, but is also co- 
extensive with it in its subsequent stages of development. 
It is in short one of the differential attributes of humanity.” 
Starting with this faith in immortal life, a “sublime poetic 
conception” which gives: human life-its atmosphere, the re- 
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mainder of the address is a stately march along the King’s 
highway, of which the progress is marked not by successive 
proofs, but by a setting aside of disproofs that are vain and 
a scattering of the obstacles which, in the name of science, 
have accumulated in the way of faith. 

The certainty of the author is convincing, because one 
feels that, when he is dealing with materialism, positivism, 
and agnosticism, he knows all that the critics may know 
concerning the value of the arguments which. they bring 
against faith in the unseen world. Such statements as 
“there is no thought without phosphorus,” that ‘‘the brain 
‘secretes thought as the liver secretes bile,” he sets aside so 
easily and so conclusively that the reader wonders how any 
thinker ever offered such a suggestion. ‘No thought with- 
out brain” is a simple statement, so long as one is thinking 
only of creatures with brains; but to say, Because the uni- 
verse has no brain of which we have any knowledge, there- 
fore there is no thought in the universe, is not scientific, un- 
less there is a kind of scientific idiocy which is content 
with such a baseless assertion. 

The mysteries of the ether — heat, light, electricity, actin- 
ism; the visible rays and the still more wonderful, invisible 
rays of the spectrum, and the revelations of the spectro- 
scope, and the magic of the Roentgen rays—open to us an 
unseen world which surpasses any prophet’s dream. And 
yet among them all there is not one of which science can 
offer the suggestion of a proof that it is identical with thought, 
or can be transmuted into thought, or that in any way brings 
the human soul within the range of ‘“‘a mode of motion in 
matter” in such a way as to prove, or even to suggest, that 
the soul is the product of molecular change of any sort. 

These fresh discoveries in the unseen world of physical 
- science have made even the common mind familiar with the 
idea that matter, after all, is not so solid and dense as we 
had thought it. We know that the ether —in which light, 
heat, and electricity are modes of motion,— the ether which is 
so much less compact than the viewless air that it never 
touches one of our senses with the magic of its power — is 
still so solid that in moving we do not pass through it, but it 
passes through us without displacing a particle. When we 
think of these things, it becomes easy to follow Mr. Fiske in 
his confident assertion that matter and science furnish no 
argument whatever against the probability that consciousness 
survives, whatever happens to the body. 

This last published posthumous work of John Fiske is 
the proper conclusion of the series of tracts upon Man, 
Nature, and God which have done more than any similar 
works, we think, to clear away the so-called scientific doubts 
which have buzzed about the ears of the people during the 
last generation. 


A Good Time Coming. 


The keynote of the recent Conference at Saratoga may be 
condensed into the joyful phrase, ‘‘a good time coming.” 
We are growing, we are broadening, the light increases, the 
shadows shrink and flee. The world is a better world than 
ever before, a happier place, a more desirable place to live 
in. Goodness, virtue, philanthropy, charity, high concep- 
tions of duty, are spreading and increasing. There is every- 
thing to expect from the future, there is little or nothing 
to depress or discourage. 

It is well, surely, to have such splendid lights thrown upon 
the opening of the new century, even if they lie backed by 
some dark and inexplicable shadows that, like a sombre 
cloud, reveal the brightness of a rainbow. Yes, there is 
everything to hope for and to prognosticate in the progress of 
the race, the spread of liberal thought, the loosing of old 
bonds of fear, superstition, cruelty, and oppression. But 
let us preach for a little not only the good time coming, but 
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already come. Not only let us strain our eyes for “some 
far-off divine event,” but seek and appreciate the divine 
events that may happen through our agency now and close 
at home. 

Let us not postpone the millennium, like those who pre- 
dict it for next year or twenty years hence; but let us try to 
create it, and live it here now. The looking forward for 
unrealized good, the blessed anticipation of a better time 
than we have known or even dreamed, is so natural to the 
idealizing and imaginative soul of man that oftentimes we 
lose, in dreaming of what is to be, possibilities of growth, 
service, and happiness all around us, in stretching forth to see 
what lies on the horizon. 

To-day we need a little millennium in each one of our 
churches, our homes, our private and individual hearts, and 
could have it if we were to take hold of the right end of 
our opportunities for growth, for rewarding living and high 
achievement that lie about us and under our very feet. 

Even rationalists have not outgrown the belief in an age 
of miracle,—a beautiful belief, if somewhat illusory, and 
perhaps essential to human progress. It is the vision that 
lures us on and helps us to keep step with large events and 
noble anticipation, even though our own lot be narrow 
and mean. But, though these hopes are so flattering, so 
encouraging, it is not probable that the future will bring 
forth other elements of good than exist to-day actually or 
potentially among men. If we live up to the highest mark 
we are capable of attaining, work with our bravest endeavor, 
love with pure and tender self-surrender, worship with all 
the power of faith that is in us, help with all the strength we 
possess to bring in the kingdom of God, can it be that the 
twenty-first century, could we live to attain it, would bring 
us greater opportunities of blessedness than we now pos- 
sess? 

Let us not, therefore, lose the present in vague anticipa- 
tions of good and glory to come, deferring to the hands and 
shoulders of posterity the work that should be ours. To- 
day is all we have. It is our precious private possession, 
golden-minted, and holding all the potency of that good 
future time for which we yearn. There has been no miracle 
age: therefore, it is not well to trust to something that as yet 
has never come. The seeming ages of miracle, we find 
more and more on investigation, fall into the evolutionary 
order, are amenable to law, fit into the slow, leisurely divine 
plan that has no place for sensationalism and disappoints 
rash and intemperate expectations. 

The millennium, if it comes, will come through the spirit 
of God working in human hearts, through human impulses, 
human hands, human love and sympathy. Apparently there 
is no other power that can create it. Let us not, then, cast 
our eyes too far afield to spy the glorious vision of harping 
angels and heavenly hosts descending on earth. Let us 
awake to the fact that to-day is the appointed time to go to 
work in our spiritual garden to sow millennial seed. With- 
out that sowing how is it ever to come to pass? We have a 
stake in the new century, and cannot delegate the work of 
regeneration entirely to those who are to come after us. It 
is so easy to lay our burdens on those broad, impalpable 
shoulders and feel ourselves free from all responsibility. 
The future will take care of itself, we say; but to some ex- 
tent the statement is misleading. We are laying the foun- 
dations of the future; and, unless we lay them deep and 
broad, the superstructure will be weak and defective. Pos- 
terity will have its own work to do. It cannot find time to 
do ours. If we have a vision, let us go to work to-day to 
realize it. This is the best day God has ever made for the 
purpose, the day most replete with privilege and promise. 
Our churches need waking up. Let us get about doing it. 
If we put off the work too long, they may die. The children 
need to be taught our faith, and to be saved to the fold of 
their fathers and mothers. Whose business is it? Yours 
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and mine and the neighbors over the way. If we sit down 
dreaming of the great enlightenment that is to come in with 
the broadening spirit of the century, they may grow up sec- 
taries, bigots, sceptics, or materialists; and then where will 
be the future of our Church? 

Our schools need improving: they need all the help and 
influence and encouragement we can give them collectively 
and individually. The mission field asks for teachers and 
preachers. The field is the world, and the invitation is ex- 
tended to us to go in and occupy. Possibly our family life 
might be improved. Possibly better fathers and mothers, 
more loving and devoted sons and daughters, might be found 
under the: home roof-tree. Let us not wait for the great 
glad time that is coming before we begin to cultivate more 
assiduously the home plot. If it is neglected, whence will 
the Church draw its strength? We must look to the fountain- 
head to supply the motive power, to the living spring for all 
the streams of purification, refreshment, and delight that are 
to pervade society and bring in the glad new time that is to 
be, the completer manifestation of God’s power and glory, 
the perfection of his beauty and the brightness of his coun- 
tenance. We are his hands and feet to do his errands. We 
are to think his thoughts and execute his will. Without our 
proper use of to-day, our deepening sense of responsibility, 
privilege, and joy in this work, the chariot of his triumph 
will lose some of its momentum, and in so much the coming 
of his kingdom upon earth will be deferred. 


Be Ye Truth-full. 


Some one said to Dr. Beecher, after one of his flaming 
sermons: Why so much bother about “the truth”? Why 
shall we not say what seems at the time to be judicious, and 
likely to cause the least trouble? In fact, is not that just 
what everybody is compelled to do in business and society? 
Mr. Beecher’s reply was that, in his judgment, no law of 
morals was more deeply fundamental to individual character 
or to the safety of society than truth-telling. I do not 
mean, he said, telling everything that can be told, about 
everything and everybody, and telling it all the time. 
Silence is often golden. But so vital is this matter of truth- 
telling that a breach of it invariably produces mischief, 
anxiety, trouble, and running into habits which not only 
defile personal character, but transform the universe about 
us. Lying turns black into white, and white into black. It 
confuses the false with the true, and dishonor with honor. 
In fact, this is what we find collectively as well as individ- 
ually. The Spaniards honor what we abhor as detestable 
brutality. Duelling is the honor of a false civilization. The 
Bible states it in this way, “deceiving and being deceived.” 
He who begins with lying to others will end with lying to 
himself. Then slowly, but surely, he becomes the centre of 
a conspiracy of his own creating, At last he does not know 
when he has spoken the truth. Machiavellian diplomacy 
never failed to tangle its expert, and destroy him. God and 
truth — the exact truth— are one. The devil is the ‘“ father 
of lies.” It is difficult to conceive any fate more unfortunate 
than that apparent success which follows lying or prevarica- 
tion. It dooms the liar even in the hour of apparent pros- 
perity. Even criminals are conscious of this, for a thief 
will knock you down for calling him a liar. 

“IT should like to have you comprehend this,” said Bis- 
marck, “that I am telling the truth. I propose to build Ger- 
many on the truth. Diplomacy does not consist in cunning, 
but in straightforwardness.” ‘The habit of speaking truth 
to himself was one he never formed,” said Macaulay of a 
demagogue; “but he had, with diabolic shrewdness, labored 
with deceiving the people, and now it was impossible for 
him to comprehend the true.’’” Some one says, The bravest 
man is he who dares to tell himself the truth. It is pitiful to 
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consider with how much subtlety we surround ourselves with 
lies, social, political, and commercial. All well-attested ex- 
perience shows that the truth is not only the safest path to 
follow, but that in the long run nothing is gained by our 
subtlety. A wise father’s letter lies before the writer, in 
which he says: “TI find it most difficult to induce my boys to 
feel the absolute need of reverence for the truth. In social 
affairs generally they find nothing to stimulate them to the 
practice of courageously facing the truth. I am inclined to 
think that the moral sense of the wrong done in stating 
things falsely is dying out of community. To create a truth 
conscience in our children,— how should it be done? But it 
must be done, and I shall never cease the effort till I suc- 
ceed. A liar, to me, is the lowest of intellectual creatures.” 


God is truth. Let that one fact be emphasized more in the _ 


pulpit, in Sunday-school and everywhere. God cannot pre- 
varicate, neither can he endure the shadow of a lie. 


Current Topics. 


Ir is altogether likely that the estimates for the navy de- 
partment which will be brought before the coming Congress 
will show a materia] increase over those of last year. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is reported to have expressed, in the course 
of a conversation with members of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the National House of Representatives, an emphatic 
opinion in favor of a generous and comprehensive plan for 
an increase of the naval power of the republic. The esti- 
mates for the navy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, 
as recently published by the department of the navy, show a 
total increase of over $21,000,000. It is understood that the 
President is interesting himself strongly in the plans for the 
future expansion of the navy. He has taken occasion several 
times, in the course of private or semi-public conversation, 
since his accession to the Presidency, to express freely his 
views in favor of the upbuilding of a great American navy. 


as 


Tue observance of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Yale College at New Haven, Conn., began last 
Sunday with appropriate services in the churches of New 
Haven. On Monday, in Battell Chapel, thirty foreign 
universities and scientific societies and one hundred and 
twenty-five American educational and scientific institutions 
were represented by distinguished delegations, tendered 
their formal greetings to Yale University, and were received 
by President Hadley of that university. On Monday even- 
ing the feature of the observances was a great procession of 
graduates and undergraduates through the streets of New 
Haven. On Wednesday the President of the United States 
tendered the greetings of the nation to the university, and 
in return the university paid its respects to the chief execu- 
tive and his high office by conferring upon him the degree of 
LL.D. Throughout the celebration great emphasis has 
been laid upon the splendid contribution which Yale has 
made to the civilization of the continent. 


a 


Tue Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts of New York 
City has obtained virtual possession of the $5,000,000 which 
was bequeathed to it in the will of the late J. S. Rogers. 


The museum secured the money by effecting a compromise ~ 


by the payment of $250,000 to kinsmen of the late millionaire 
who were disposed to contest the validity of the will and 
had taken legal measures to oppose its execution. Long 
and expensive litigation was in prospect, when the legal 
representatives solved the difficulties of the situation by effect- 
ing a settlement with the dissatisfied portion of Mr. Rogers’s 
relatives. The result is that the museum will very soon be 


a 
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in actual possession of the great sum, which will be 
applied to the benevolent purposes of the institution. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Arts is the most comprehensive 
institution of its kind upon this continent. The splendid 
generosity of Mr. Rogers has placed it in a position of ex- 
ceptional ability to continue its development. ' 


ad 


THE situation in the province of Samar is presenting an 
interesting problem to the military authorities in the Phil- 
ippines. The recent attack upon Company C, Ninth United 
States Infantry, which was practically annihilated by an 
overwhelming force of bolomen, has been followed by a sur- 
prising recrudescence of insurgent activity throughout the 
province. It has never been claimed by the military author- 
ities in the Philippines that the island of Samar has been 
pacified ; but the extent of the activities of the rebels of 
Samar has furnished one of the surprises of the insurrection 
in the Philippines. The movement of the insurgents is 
being met with the greatest energy by Brigadier-general 
Chaffee, the commander-in-chief of the American forces in 
the Philippines. It is understood that the President of the 
United States has expressed a desire that the disorders in 
Samar be put down at all costs, and as early as human 
energy can doit. The spirit of the President’s wish is being 
carried out with great effectiveness. 


as 


Som criticism has been directed against President Roose- 
velt because of the invitation which he extended recently to 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, the noted negro educator, to 
dine at the White House. The invitation was accepted. 
It was maintained by some of the President’s Southern critics 
that Mr. Roosevelt had violated an honored tradition of the 
White House by entertaining a man of negro blood at its 
table, and the suggestion was freely made that the Republi- 
can President had injured Southern feelings so deeply as to 
affect the position of his party in several of the doubtful 
States south of Mason and Dixon’s line. In reply to these 
criticisms, it has been pointed out by some Southern and 
Northern editors that the President is at full liberty to invite 
whomsoever he pleases to the White House table, and that, 
so long as he did not invite any Southern people to dine with 
Mr. Washington, no injury had been offered to the well- 
known susceptibilities of the South in the matter of inter- 
course with the negro. 

Js 


Tue pending question between France and the Porte 
may reopen the entire Eastern question. It is reported per- 
sistently from Paris that powr-parlers have been held between 
European statesmen with a view to the enforcement of those 
articles of the treaty of Berlin (the outcome of the War 
of 1878) which provide for the establishment of an au- 
tonomous form of government in Macedonia, and the appli- 
cation of extensive reforms in Armenia. The recent capture 
of Miss Ellen M. Stone by brigands in Macedonia has had 
the (perhaps calculated) effect of calling universal attention 
to the condition of disorder and misgovernment that obtains 
in that Turkish province. It has also been ascertained that 
complete tranquillity does not prevail in Armenia, where 
sporadic outbreaks of Turkish fury are reported from time 
to time. There is a disposition among certain European 
diplomats to effect a cessation of these conditions. 


a 


Tue French Chamber of Deputies, which resumed its 
sittings last Tuesday, will be called upon to effect radical 
reforms in French finances. The Waldeck-Rousseau minis- 
try (which, by the way, is the most long-lived in the history 
of the republic) is compelled to communicate to the chamber 
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the fact that France has a deficit of $50,000,000 for the 
fiscal year. This deficit will have to be met by special legis- 
lation ; and a permanent change must be introduced, either in 
the source and degree of revenue or in the expenditures of 
the republic. The government has already intimated to the 
French tax-payers its inability to reduce further the current 
expenses of the country. Of the alternative plans for increas- 
ing the revenue there are several that are admirably cal- 
culated to offer opportunities for extensive and bitter 
discussion, both in the tribune and in the country. 


a 


Tue situation in Afghanistan does not promise immediate 
complications between Great Britain and Russia. There are 
no indications of disorders in Cabul, where Habib Oullah 
Khan, the new ameer, appears to be in perfect control of the 
machinery of government. It is reported from St. Petersburg 
that Great Britain and Russia have agreed, for the present, to 
maintain the existing régime at the capital of Afghanistan. 
According to this agreement, it is said, Great Britain and 
Russia will intervene concurrently in the event of disorder in 
Afghanistan. In this way no opportunity will be offered to 
either country to steal a march upon the other on the border- 
land between Russia and the British possessions in India. 
There is no authentic confirmation of this report, either from 
St. Petersburg or London ; but it is understood, at any rate, 
that the reported intention of Russia to march into Herat 
immediately or in the near future may be dismissed as the 
revival of a very old story. 


Brevities. 


The Jewish Messenger, complaining of the lack of support 
rendered by the rabbis and the Jewish public to their jour- 
nal, says, ‘There is need of greater loyalty and less dead- 
headism.” 


The half-tone cut of Mrs. Adams which we printed last 
week was prepared for the Christian Register, and furnished 
by the kindness of Mr. Horace Dodd. ‘Taking a great in- 
terest in the hymn “ Nearer, my God, to thee,” Mr. Dodd, 
some years ago, made a careful search for memorials of its 
author. 


The defection of Mrs. Piper, as announced by herself in 
the New York Heraid, will do much to destroy the credit 
of the elaborate reports of the Soeiety for Psychical Research, 
which have been based upon her long mediumship. She 
does not now believe that disembodied spirits inspired the 
communications she gave in a trance. She explains them 
by thought transference, or telepathy. 


There are 80,000,000 people in the United States. One- 
half of them are old enough to dream. Say they dream 200 
nights in the year: then we shall have 8,000,000,000 dreams 
yearly to be accounted for. Out of that number a few score 
are reported to the Society for Psychical Research, as seem- 
ing to have some relation to events that follow. The 
wonder is not that so many, but that so few, dreams cross 
the track of actual occurrences in such a way as to suggest a 
connection between them. 


The reception of the president of the American Unitarian 
Association at the Universalist Convention in Buffalo was so 
cordial and enthusiastic that all fears must have been 
allayed on the part of those Unitarians who were afraid of 
entangling alliances with Universalists. According to the 
reports of the Associated Press, Dr. Eliot was received with 
long-continued applause. At a later session, Dr. I. W. 
Atwood, Dr. F. O. Hall, Dr. J. C. Adams, Hon. Hosea 
Ballou, and Dr. L. McCollister were appointed to serve on a 
joint committee of Universalists and Unitarians. 
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The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions at its recent meeting in Hartford, Conn., cancelled a debt 
of $100,000. A part of this sum was raised by appropriating 
an unconditioned bequest of $48,000. For a time our Uni- 
tarian Association followed the example of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in the use of general 
bequests. But nearly ten years ago, before the death of 
Dr. Reynolds, it was agreed by the directors to take measures 
to confine the expenditure of the Association within the 
limits of the annual income. The annual deficit was re 
duced to the vanishing-point something over three years 
ago; and the Association is now pledged to invest all 
legacies, and use only its income for current expenses. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


The Poor White Boy of the South. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

May I express personal gratitude for the courtesy shown 
Mr. Lyman Ward at the Saratoga Conference in inviting 
him to present the claims to public attention of the Camp 
Hill School, Alabama? I have known Mr. Ward from his 
youth, and had something to do with his education and 
college life. He was the first to have the benefit of a college 
scholarship that bears my name. I believe in him and his 
noble work for the industrial education of the white boys of 
the South. His ideals for the white boys are those of Mr. 
Booker T. Washington for colored boys. 

I send this word of commendation to the Register wholly 
without the suggestion or knowledge of Mr. Ward. 

RicHMOND FIsk. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


A Tribute to Rev. James C. Parsons. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In reading the resolutions passed at the National Confer- 
ence in respect to Prospect Hill School, I find in myself a 
strong feeling of affectionate regret. I wish that the long 
first sentence of that resolution might have been made still 
longer by inserting after the clause ending ‘‘founded and 
fostered with unremitting care by the late Rev. John F. 
Moors, D.D.,” some such clause as this: “and beneficently 
and wisely developed by Rev. James C. Parsons.” 

I am sure that all who were pupils at Prospect Hill 
School during the time that Mr. Parsons was principal 
would be grateful that, in this expression before the National 
Conference, record should be made of one who, by his fine- 
ness of intellect and sweetness of spirit, has been a lasting 
influence in their lives. Atice BARBER COLEMAN. 

East Boston. 


The Layman’s Readiness to Serve. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Our recent Conference at Saratoga must have brought 
home to many of us what an effective alliance may be mak- 
ing between the clergy and the laity in modern preaching. 
In England for many years the laymen have been giving 
some of the noblest service of this sort, not always perfect as 
to style perhaps, but how seldom failing in results! I am 
quite positive that some of the best preaching in my own 
pulpit the last ten years has been lay preaching. Nearly 
every one of us ministers has some layman in his church who 
is thus a good missionary and a willing one. Let us pass 
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the word along, when we discover such a helper. I have in 
mind a physician, a graduate of Harvard Medical School 
when Dr. Holmes and Dr. Brown-Séquard were on the Faculty. 
He lectures in earnest and persuasive fashion on the help 
true science is to true religion. I believe his service could 
be had on any evening, anywhere within eighty miles of Bos- 
ton, and the cost of it be less than $5. Why not avail our-. 
selves of the sincere and eager readiness to lend a hand of 
such a man? It would do a world of good in lessening the 
distance and the difference that the men in the pews imagine 
to exist between themselves and the man in the pulpit. 
G. W. Kent. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


“The Useful and Successful Minister.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— ' 

In the Register of September 19 there was this: “It would 
be helpful to know what our readers consider most effective 
in the character and work of a Unitarian minister. No 
eulogies.” 

I expected the laity to rise all over the earth, joyfully 
eager for such an opportunity to “talk back.” So far, only 
one has spoken, and he so cautiously that I think all Unita- 
rian ministers should feel vexed with him. - 

As for myself, I wanted to eulogize. I wished to say that 
the Unitarian minister, so far as the readers of the egzster 
can see, is quite ready to be let alone and stand unhelped. 
That forbidden, nothing left but a chance to be Aeful, I 
could only exclaim with the Psalmist, ““O Lord, thou know- 
est my foolishness |” 

On the other hand, my one talent must not be busiless. 
It is a hard pass, but I enter it. 

Any character, to be effective in any blessed way, must be 
friendly,—that is a beautiful word: turn back and look at 
it,—and friendly to all things. It must be unable to tread 
upon a worm without feeling its pain or to crush the fly that 
is walking over its bald head. 

Resoluteness and alertness are excellent possessions. But 
above everything is spirituality. What the average mortal 
desires in a minister is spiritual leadership. He should be 
one who aé/des nearer the heart of things than the average 
man has yet been able to reach for more than a moment at 
a time. 

A minister should be a student. He may be interested in 
a bee to-day, a butterfly to-morrow, a star, ora storm. Ido 
not think that one can learn any truth about anything with- 
out being spiritually enlarged; and constant spiritual en- 
largement is necessary for spiritual leadership. That is why 
the letter killeth. 

A minister should have “ears to hear,” and he should rely 
upon those ears as upon something God-given. Though 
glad and thankful to be told what God said to Moses, he 
should bend his whole soul to hear what God will say to him. 

He should bea seer. Eyes that are blinded by self, by 
money-getting, or by “the necessity of a living,” are not the 
eyes that should look out from any pulpit. 

“Take neither scrip nor staff,” I would quote to one start- 
ing out on a spiritual mission. Keep the love of God in 
your heart, and speak to the love of good in the hearts of 
men. If you miss a dinner now and then, do not mind it; 
and, if you are asked to carry a fence-rail,— when, if you do 
not, some one else must,— do not mind that. Abandonment 
to spiritual living is the only way to effective spiritual doing. 
Work is the outcome of character. If the kingdom of 
heaven is within a man, it is because it is in every grain of 
his character, and, backed by the kingdom of heaven, a man 
will do effective work under any and all circumstances, in a 
little, mean parish or a big, overwhelmingly generous one. 
He cannot be defeated. H. W. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Imperialism of Ideas. 


BY REV. WILLIAM W,. LOCKE. 


Our visions are the boundaries of our fate, 
Within whose magic circle we may sleep ; 

But dreams are only dreams, and soon or late 

The thought must turn to action, small or great, 
Would we those boundaries win or visions keep. 


The clash of arms which rang in days of old, 
Resounding still within the thoughts of men, 

Awakes the spirit of the warrior bold - 

Which occupies our heart, when tales are told 
That bring the hero-lives to earth again. 


Though blood still flows at times for worthy cause, 
Untinged by private gain or personal hate, 

Against conditions, and not men, the wars 

Of bloodless fight go on till righteous laws 
Redeem the time and bless our growing State. 


But if our fate it be to win no prize, 

To die while still the vision leads us on; 
Rewards and triumphs fading from our eyes 
Within the grasp, while Envy’s tongue denies 

The victories which we have hardly won, 


More than the goal we sought, but did not gain, 
More than our dreams of glory and renown, 
The noble life, the soul without a stain, 
Are worthy honors manhood may attain, 
If by the cross we seek to win the crown. 


We mourn the comrade lost, the leader slain; 
Our eyes are dim, and dim our nation’s pride. 

But, as his vision lives, and we maintain 

His faithful efforts, naught has been in vain; 
And Death itself shall fight upon his side. 


A Quiet Country. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Association has a powerful influence on our enjoyment of 
nature. The bird-notes we heard and recorded in our 
childish memory are those we still love the best. The con- 
stant attachment of our little feathered friends to certain 
localities is always a source of delight. The bobolinks still 
sing in grassy meadows, the phcebes haunt solitary places, 
—the edge of a wood, a clump of trees in a distant field, a 
thicket by the river,— the kingbird flutters about posts and 
stakes, the night-jar comes out of the pines, the whippoor- 
will is heard still in the shadowy hour between daylight and 
dark. 

To find them always in familiar spots gives us a sense of 
home in distant places, and awakens the dear emotions of 
childhood. The loud note of the lark is true to its old 
entourage, hummocky pasture with scattered clumps of 
trees, where sun and air have free play, and the wind bends 
the heads of weeds and grasses, and passes over stone walls 
frowzy with bushes and scattered flowering brambles. How 
sedgy and good is the smell of these places, just dashed with 
mint and flag-root ! 

Then the catbirds on the confines of orchards, or associ- 
ated with lilac hedges or young poplars or elms, where the 
note begins like a kittenish mew or whine, then breaks into 
clear song, which reminds us of some impulsive, hot-tempered 
woman, who can be so sweet if she tries. The best aspect 
of a certain golf field to me is the fact that, though invaded 
by bands of golfers and “ caddies,” the birds have not aban- 
doned it, still come back to their old haunts as in the times 
when golf was not known, and the whetting of the farmer’s 
scythe and the cowboy’s whistle alone invaded the solitude. 
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But still they come and assert their inalienable rights, regard- 
less of red coats, and short skirts, and the furious knocking 
about of ridiculous little balls. 

A pair of Baltimore orioles haunt the tall elms of a certain 
churchyard. The prim old edifice, square and angular 
and solid like the five points of Calvinism, seems almost 
shocked by the flauntings and flutterings of these gay world- 
lings; but they come back year by year, and take up their 
abode in the precincts of the sanctuary, winging about it in 
their tropic splendor. There are other birds that sing in 
the cemetery, song-sparrows that have the same note they 
had when I was five. They are the immortals of this world, 
and nature has cunningly disguised the fact that there is 
a series instead of one. 

This quiet country is animated nature; for it has all the 
small, busy, common, unimportant creatures to be found in 
most featureless rural districts; and still it holds many ele- 
ments of pleasure for the humble-minded observant stroller, 
who asks not for great things, who makes no count of time, and 
simply desires to rest the eyes on common objects. The small 
brooks have waked up since the late rain, and have begun to 
purr and ripple away over their pebbles in glad content. 
The willows and hazels and elders, that for along time bent 
over nothing but stones and dry sand, are now reflected in 
the running stream, and wave their boughs with pleasure. 
Great thistles have expanded purple disks in the fields, and 
made good their claim as a royal symbol. Their self-asser- 
tion and boldness is almost laughable when one thinks they 
are the favorite food of donkeys. Coquettish butterflies, 
black and yellow, hover over them to heighten their own 
charms by way of contrast; and the fluttering of their wings 
scatters sparkles of color. Crickets, the largest, fattest, black- 
est, shiniest, observed in years, scamper away under your 
feet, and in some ridiculous manner remind you of jolly beg- 
ging friars. 

It is to be remarked that the little creatures of a quiet, 
sleepy country, where the stillness of the fields is seldom 
broken save by the bleat of sheep, the lowing of cows, a 
shrill cock-crow, or the distant bark of a stray dog, frisk and 
play in the early morning, with a sense of security, of fun, 
and abandon, that is not observed later in the day. The 
young squirrels are facetious, and abound in absurd little 
tricks. They are, indeed, low comedians, playing a part in 
nature’s theatre, as they dart about, with chops crammed 
with nuts, leaping from treetop to treetop, or chasing a 
young fledgling, just for sport, along the stone wall. Their 
absurdly short bodies and long tails add to the burlesque 
appearance, and their constant high spirits is like a good 
fizzing draught from an effervescing spring. 

The little birds, born almost too late, are getting on the 
wing, They, the tardily born of the last brood of the year, 
must make haste with their neglected education ; for the mi- 
grating flocks are already bustling about barns and fences 
and wayside bushes, and filling the air with shrill chatter and 
gossip. Yes, the little backward ones must “hustle,” or 
they will be left out of the great flitting to a warmer clime; 
and we shall hear them — solitary pipers and timid pleaders - — 
about orchard and garden, with the cold autumn wind blow- 
ing shrill through their too scanty coat of feathers. 

We may love a quiet country without its possessing any 
rare beauty. A homely road or lane we have trodden daily 
for years may come to have a kind of renewed charm each 
time we pass over it. We trace the prints of our feet, and 
they are like hieroglyphics recording the varied emotions and 
moods of our minds. The charm of renewed companionship 
clings to the old road. It trots by our side like a friendly 
dog. It laughs and whistles and sings with us. It is silent 
when we wish to muse. It is joyous when we would be gay. 
It seems to drop at times a tender hand in ours, and whisper, 
“ Cheer up old comrade of the footpath way.” 


These mute features are no longer dead matter. They 
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gather personality. They grow a soul. They become fa- 
miliar and intimate. Theearth is no longer dirt. The rock 
is no longer limestone or sandstone. The tree is no longer 
a mere vegetable growth. They areconsonant to our thought, 
responsive to our mood. ‘The gleamy weather, the dark blue 
and purple shadows on the hills that so dignify and ennoble 
them, how they shout and answer to our note of triumph and 
victory! A ray of the sun, a shower of bright leaves, can 
change this quiet corner and make it resplendent. It an- 
swers to all creative impulses. Beauty broods over it, and 
transfigures. ‘The wind and sun play with itas with a favor- 
ite; and the road where the cows plod homeward with their 
heavy tread, where sheep run and dogs trot and vagrant 
boys pluck wild berries and gather nuts, and where the ferns 
are bronzing and the maples putting on motley, may at mo- 
ments look like the road to the celestial city. 


Making Occasion of Adversity. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


I had driven a friend to the station and was driving back 
alone, and in a meditative mood, of which my horse availed 
himself for a slower pace than common up the steep ascent, 
measuring a thousand feet and more from start to finish on 
the surveyor’s map of local altitudes. I had gone about a 
mile by surface measurement when I bethought me that I 
was coming to a sharp and narrow turn and that the down 
stage was due about that time. Intent on hurrying up and 
getting past the critical point before the stage arrived, I for- 
got my usual caution and touched the horse with my whip 
before cheering him with my voice. He started with a sud- 
denness proportioned to the depth of his reverie, and then 
shook himself as if his harness didn’t fit. Presently I found 
the distance between him and the dash-board widening rap- 
idly and the lines getting very taut. I admonished the horse 
that he should stop; and, as he did so, much of the harness 
slid over his back and down under his heels. I surveyed 
the wreck and tangle for a moment, and then conceived it to 
be my plain duty to clear the roadway for the stage or other 
travellers who might come along. I completed the disen- 
gagement of the horse from the wagon, and tied him to a 
fence-rail, where he had every advantage for studying a 
sluice that made a miniature Niagara on its way to mingle 
with a brook that tumbled through a small ravine. Then I 
backed my wagon into a shady nook upon the other side of 
the road; and, settling back into it comfortably, I waited for 
the next event. 

This was furnished by a gentleman farmer who was drivy- 
ing down the hill with his mother, or perhaps his mother-in- 
law,— hers that ‘autumnal face” which Donne so exquisitely 
praised. I say “a gentleman farmer” because he was so 
gentle in his speech and so considerate of my misfortune. 
But he assured me that the breast-plate, which had broken 
short-off at the buckle, was beyond his skill to mend, and ad- 
vised my taking it down the hill to the harness-maker. I 
fancied that a more excellent way would be for him to take my 
compliments to the inn-keeper, and ask him to send me such 
help as I required. I then resumed my meditations, which 
were subject to some sympathetic interruption, first from the 
crowded stage, then from those who lagged superfluous after 
it, but not far behind, in a big wagon, such a rush of travel 
was there on the line that day. I flattered myself that my 
cheerfulness under the cloud of misfortune made a favorable 
impression on those who, less unconcerned than the priest 
and levite, passed by on the other side. They made anxious 
inquiries, but were assured that I was in need of nothing. I 
had allowed thirty-five minutes for the relief party to come 
up; and, at just exactly the expiration of that time, I heard 
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some one whistling as only a boy can, and there was the boy 
on horseback, with the missing link that was necessary to 
make whole again the broken chain of my connection with 
my habitual world. 

In the mean time my horse seemed to be relishing his 
advantage, and I was certainly enjoying mine. Across the 
brow of the steep hill before me, and framed in by the road- ~ 
side trees on either hand, lay the bulk of a great cloud, of 
the cumulus formation, 


“ All billowy bosomed, overbowed 
With many benedictions” ; 


and it seemed to me I had not seen another cloud so beautiful. 
This was in part because I had forgotten other satisfactions 
and delights zz nubibus, but partly, also, because I entered 
into the mystery of this particular cloud with special care- 
fulness, into the light that was in it and upon it, into the 
shadows which the superincumbent masses threw upon those 
more fundamental to the general structure which outlined 
itself so snowily against the azure dome of sky. 

As it was with the cloud, so was it with many other 
features of the spot in which I had set up my rest, espe- 
cially with those of less note than some others. I had run 
my wagon back upon a flat ledge, some glacier scratch in 
which had made the beginning for a tiny stream, which, 
swollen by the recent rains, was hurrying along with a 
motion as eager and impetuous as if it were the mountain 
Amazon conscious of the destiny awaiting it in the Brazilian 
plains. In this microcosmic stream I found, writ small, 
the various peculiarities which mark some of the world- 
famous rivers. Here it made glittering rapids, there a 
foaming cataract, and beyond it widened out, as the 
St. Lawrence does above Montreal, into a broad expanse, 
at least four inches wide; and I found myself repeating my 
friend Gannett’s lovely verses : — 


“That pool knows the ocean feeling 
Of storm and moon-led tide; 
The sun finds its east and west therein, 
And the stars find room to glide.” 


It was astonishing how many different trees and shrubs and 
flowers came within eye-shot as I sat there so comfortably, 
listening to the tinkle of the stream that ran between the 
shafts and under the body of my wagon with such variety 
of motion that it brought Shelley’s lovely “ Arethusa” to 
my mind. On the flat ledge there were mosses enough and 
lichens to make a year of study for my friend who is studi- 
ous of such lowly things; and my other friend, the mycolo- 
gist, could have told me whether the brilliant mushrooms 
just beyond its edge were edible varieties. Maple-trees 
spread out their lovely fascicles. A beech’s noble trunk in 
the near wood made me think of a great king, it sustained 
with such indifferent ease so many parasites, wearing 
their lace and velvet with such difference as the Grand 
Monarch’s courtiers could not boast; while the stems of the 
young ashes were so smooth that it did not seem possible 
that they would ever be so embossed and diamonded as are 
the ash-trees in their complete maturity and their old age. 
Thoreau, bruised by a fall in Tuckerman’s Ravine, reached - 
out his hand and touched the Arnica mollis, the herb he 
needed for his bruise ; and, if I had broken any bones in 
my misdoing, here was boneset, thoroughwort, Eupatorium 
perfoliatum, to medicine the hurt. There were several 
varieties of goldenrod growing along my river’s bank above 
the rock formation, mainly the sort of which the women 
of the Revolution made themselves a kind of tea when their 
Young Hyson was cut off by the sharp edge of their patriotic 
zeal. There was no tax set on the lavish substitute which 
made the roadsides gay. ; 

It would, I think, be no exaggeration to say that there were 
scores of small and smaller things growing within the 
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boundaries of my pleasant nook,— an “ army of occupation,” 
that deployed to left and right over the rough ledge and the 
moistriparian ground. But, when I heard the whistle of the 
boy on horseback coming to my relief, I had already found 
the wealth and beauty which my misfortune had disclosed 
turning into a pretty parable of the sweet uses of adversity ; 
and when the boy had hitched up for me, and some slight 
amenities had been observed, and I had started on again, I 
found myself pursuing the parable into a widening applica- 
tion. There was a hint of it in that old story of the Hebrew, 
out of which Robert Collyermade a noble sermon,— how, set 
in a cleft of the rock, the man beheld the glory of the 
Almighty. How often does the narrowing circumstance 
mean widening revelation! Strait is the gate and narrow is 
the way that leadeth into life. Many are they who find it so, 
at one time or another, who, being severely circumscribed, 
cut off from their habitual comforts and delights, looking in 
vain for friends who poured for them the wine of life, find 
the contracted bounds yielding an unsuspected wealth of 

lessing and of peace, find in themselves such faculties and 
powers as they had not been consciously possessed-of in their 
more prosperous and expansive days. As life contracts its 
currency, the purchasing power of it is sometimes mightily 
enhanced, and we seem.to. be able to do more with little 
than we have done with much. We did not know before 
that the light could be ‘so sweet, that it could be such a 
pleasant thing for the eyes to behold the sun. We did not 
know that simple food could be so pleasant to our taste, that 
we could be so indifferent to luxury and daintiness. We did 
not know how the old clothes could wear; and the old books, 
how much better they are than the new ones; and the old 
friends, how simply and sincerely kind! If some, tried in 
the fire, are proved worthless, there is at least the satisfaction 
here of dealing with reality, of knowing the difference, as a 
good woman said, between ‘‘one’s friends and one’s peach 
friends,” — these last were such as confined their visits to 
the season when her peaches, known to be excellent, were at 
their best. In general, do we not spread ourselves out too 
much? There are globe-trotters, not a few, who have found 
less in the whole world’s circumference than Gilbert White in 
Selborne, Thoreau in Concord, and Celia Thaxter in the 
Isles of Shoals. 

As I pursued this line of thought, my horse again showed 
signs of drowsiness, and I addressed myself to stirring up 
his pure mind by way of remembrance, to the end that he 
might some time get home to his dinner and I to mine. But, 
the more I think of the good hour assured me by that break- 
ing of the- harness, the more I am convinced the we can 
make occasion of adversity, and that it is looking closely 
quite as much as looking widely that makes life significant. 


The Essential Condition in Preaching. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON, 


Most of the writers and lecturers on homiletics mislead 
the student for the ministry as to the true nature of preach- 
ing by treating the sermon as a thing having a certain com- 
pleteness in itself, apart from the preacher who delivers it 
and the hearers to whom it is addressed. The delusion 
continues to be fostered by the comments of people after 
one begins to preach. The minister is told what a good 
sermon he has preached or the people tell one another how 
poor it was. The tendency is strong in congregations to 
look upon preaching as a kind of literary or artistic perform- 
ance, regarding which those who listen are constituted a 
special jury to pass judgment upon what they have heard. 
They give their verdict usually in terms that would apply to 
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a public reading or to the execution of a musical compo- 
sition. 

The fallacy contained in this way of thinking and speak- 
ing is that it is unnatural, and in reality impossible, to sepa- 
rate the sermon either from the preacher or from the hearers 
of it. Rightly conceived, the act of preaching consists in 
the establishment of a vital relation between preacher and 
congregation. It is not a literary performance, but the set- 
ting in motion of a living impulse that flows from his soul 


to theirs. He is an advocate, but they are not a mere 
disinterested jury. Each hearer is culprit and judge in 
one. 


The artificial conditions of the theological school are prob- 
ably at the bottom of the preacher’s error, in so far as he 
himself shares the popular misconception. Necessarily, but 
no less in one sense unfortunately, the sermon must be con- 
ceived by the student and criticised by the instructor as 
a written composition which is to conform to the rules of 
grammar and rhetoric, as well as a spoken discourse which 
is to produce a certain desired effect. Most of the sermons 
that the student takes as models are those which he finds in 
print. It is only by courtesy, however, that these can be 
called sermons at all. They are rather the verbal records 
of sermons that were once preached. None of the actual 
conditions of preaching are present in them. Speaker and 
audience are alike wanting ; and it is a rare preacher, indeed, 
in whose printed utterances one gets the feeling not alone of 
his own personality, but also of the waiting people before 
him. : 

When the student faces his classmates in his first at- 
tempts in the pulpit, the real conditions of preaching are 
equally absent, sometimes painfully so. Those whom he 
sees before him have souls, doubtless, to whom his soul 
might utter itself. But they are not looking up to him for 
instruction and guidance. They merely wait to tell him how 
he might do better what he feels that he is not doing at all. 
What they comment upon is chiefly what is external to his 
real purpose. They speak of voice, of gesture, of the form 
of his words and the structure of his thought. The dis- 
cipline which they thus contribute is necessary and invalu- 
able. But the inmost essence of the whole is seldom touched 
by their comments. That is the preacher’s message which 
is to stir and mould and lift the souls to whom it is addressed. 

The habits of sermon preparation which are formed in the 
seminary under these abnormal conditions are almost sure to 
follow one into the first years of his ministry. He will bea 
fortunate preacher who does not find that they hold him 
down to methods that weaken his effectiveness, It is seldom 
his good fortune to hear another preacher before a congrega- 
tion. His ideals, perhaps, are still the printed records of 
sermons which he has studied, or the careful essays and 
chapters that form the staple of his reading. Possibly his 
dearest hope is to see some time a sermon or a volume of his 
own in print. He writes and corrects elaborately. He pays 
great attention to artistic preparation and literary finish. 
People call him scholarly and refined, and with reason. But 
he pays a high price for their praise. His sermons take so 
long to prepare, possibly the larger half of each week, that 
he either has to neglect the solid reading he ought to do or 
to leave undone much of the practical and organizing work 
that his parish needs to have done. One of two conse- 
quences will surely follow. In ten or a dozen years the man 
who pursues the one course will be hopelessly behind the 
living thought of the time. He will be obliged to go back 
continually to the use of his old material. People will begin 
to complain of his lack of freshness, and will seek a change 
of ministers. 

Or, if he chooses the other alternative, and neglects the 
practical side of his work, the effect will be no less damaging. 
He may indeed develop into a superlative preacher, whom 
a congregation will accept for what he is, without complaint 
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of what he is not. But he is more likely to become a self- 
centred student, abstracted from the world of common life. 
People’s hopes and doubts, their successes and misfortunes 
in the development of character and in the right fulfilment 
of their relations to God and to fellow-men, the growing life 
of childhood, the wide possibilities of stability or ruin in 
youth, and all the pressing secial and practical questions of 
the age will exist for him only in the vague terms of his book- 
knowledge, and never as vivid realities in his individual 
experience. The more cultured his hearers and the greater 
the intellectual demands which he imagines to be made upon 
him, the more danger there is that the preacher will become 
this pale shadow of a man. 

It has to be confessed that to fulfil reasonably well the 
manifold demands of the ministry is far from easy at 
best, and that every one who attempts it must follow mainly 
his own personal bent. But, so faras preaching is concerned, 
—and it is the principal thing after all,_I conceive 
that great gain may be made toward freedom and self 
mastery by understanding its essential condition. The es- 
sential condition in preaching is not, 1 think, to be able to 
prepare a weekly sermon, but to be always preparing one’s self 
to preach. The two things are not the same. The latter 
principle involves a distinct change in the direction of one’s 
work, and this difference can be shown to have important 
consequences for the preacher. 

The requisites of successful preaching are, of course, 
three,— the audience, the preacher, and the message. ‘This 
last is simply the preacher’s word of life and truth and hope 
for the people before him. He must know something of 
their characters and surroundings, or he cannot appeal to 
them. They must have confidence in his character and 
motives, or they will not listen to him. The essential thing 
is that he shall speak out of his best life and thought to 
their present need, whether conscious or unconfessed. How 
he shall do this is a matter of minor detail that concerns 
chiefly himself. 

His method he has settled beforehand. Now that he 
rises to speak, we care only for what he can do with whatever 
method he chooses to employ. He is a human soul, like 
ourselves, who has lived and seen life, has struggled and 
suffered the pain of defeat, has faced sorrow and loss, and 
perhaps conquered. What we care most to know is. what he 
makes of it all,— whether it has brought him any nearer to 
God or to any rational hope for the universe and man and 
our own selves. Let him tell us this as clearly as he can, 
and with as much of himself in the telling as will best give 
force and feeling to his utterance. We are glad to know 
that he has read widely and travelled far, but we value his 
allusions and quotations only for the light they throw upon 
the matter in hand. What we want is g/t upon questions 
of infinite import to our souls. So far as the preacher can 
enlighten us regarding the deeper issues of this vexing 
human life, we shall listen to him with bated breath. His 
illustrations, drawn from reading or experience, raise in our 
consciousness guide-posts that we shall follow in our own 
seeking for the things that abide. His principles be- 
come the solid earth upon which our feet will press as we 
move onward to the goal of our endeavor. 

This is what real preaching means to those who listen to 
it with simplicity of heart. If the preacher brings us his 
conclusions on a matter foreign to himself and to us, or if 
he reads us a beautiful essay which touches life at only 
remote points, or if he comes half prepared, and stumbles in 
diction and in thought as he seeks to convey his meaning to 
us, he has simply flung away one of the greatest of oppor- 
tunities for human and divine service. He had not prepared 
himself to preach; and, for want of care at the centre of his 
work, the level of human life for those who heard him will 
be no higher than before. 

St. Paut, Minn. 
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The New Meeting-house, Concord, Mass. 


BY BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY. 


This temple, beautiful and fair, 
The new in likeness of the old, 

We dedicate with song and prayer 
From deep-laid base to dome of gold. 


Herein may purest worship wait 
God’s blessing on the grateful heart, 
And here God’s truth the soul dilate, 
To show each one the better part. 


And here may work for God and man 
Thrive on through love in various form, 

And come more near the Maker’s plan 
Alike in sunshine, stress, or storm. 


God’s church forever bide the same, 
Amid our human hopes and fears: 

This temple builded in his name 
Preserve its trust to farthest years. 


“‘Immortability ” Again. 


BY Jor0./ 8: 


In the Christian Register of May 2 last there appeared a 
very able and interesting review by Dr. Lyon of Dr. McCon- 
nell’s “The Evolution of Immortality.” I overlooked it at 
the time, but, reading it now, it occurs to me that Dr. Lyon’s 
“ review’? may well be supplemented by calling attention to 
the views of a late but modern pioneer in the discussion of 
evolution and immortality as applied to the soul of man,— 
thoughts which may have inspired that “clergyman of good 
standing in the Protestant Episcopal Church” and helped to 
create that ‘‘fascination which arises from free handling of 
accepted doctrines, and hair-breadth escapes from heresy, if 
not actual falling over the imminent deadly brink.” 

Dr. Lyon says that the author “tries to show that the 
power of life hereafter is a development or achievement, not 
a natural gift; that it is not innate in all men, but is attained 
by the growth of moral life.” He quotes from Dr. McCon- 
nell, “ The transit for the individual man from this stage of 
being to the one which lies beyond we believe to be a ques- 
tion of the vigor of moral personality,’ and adds for himself, 
‘“ Somewhere in the moral development of human nature the 
soul becomes capable of surviving death. ... The soul that 
does not reach this point simply dies with the body”; and 
again he quotes: “‘ The gateway to the celestial land is con- 
science. Whenever, and not until, an individual reaches the 
point to know good and evil, he becomes immortal.... At 
this point the individual men, knowing good and evil, begin 
to be as gods, and to take on the image and likeness of 
God.” And then Dr. Lyon says, ‘To use a word coined 
by the writer [Dr. McConnell], man is not immortal, but 
immortable” ; that is, capable of being evolved from a mortal 
into an immortal being. It is undoubtedly true that Dr. 
McConnell coined the word “immortable.” It is not found 
in the lexicon of any language, but in the expression of 
modern thought it is more than pregnant with meaning. 

As Brander Matthews would say, it has a useful mission, 
and therefore will survive; but Dr. McConnell is not en- 
titled to credit for the profound and awful idea expressed by 
it. Treating it in its psychical, and not its theological aspects, 
Rev. John Weiss is entitled to that credit; and he is the 
“pioneer” to whom I refer. We have his word for it, as I 
will show; and I think it cannot be fairly disputed. 

Reading Dr. Lyon’s article, I was reminded of a sermon I 
heard Mr. Weiss preach in Parker Memorial Hall twenty-five 
years ago, on “The Survival of the Fittest.’ It made a 
lasting impression on my mind because of its almost incom- 
parable brilliancy of expression and its felicity of illustration 
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and imagery, but most of all for the boldness of thought and 
force of logic with which the preacher worked out his central 
idea that the Great Creator, to be consistent and reasonable, 


- must apply the same law to the spiritual world that he ap- 


plies to the physical, and save only those souls that show 
themselves worth preserving. The sermon was published in 
Mr. Weiss’s book entitled “The Immortal Life.” It is out 
of print, but I have a copy before me. Early in that sermon 
Mr. Weiss said, ‘‘ Ever since that doctrine of the Survival of 
the Fittest took its firm hold of the modern mind, so that the 
probability is strong that some form of it will eventually 
prove suitable to the facts, I have been waiting to hear 
some one apply it one step farther,— that step, namely, which 
the idea of personal continuance takes from this world to 
another.” 

Up to that time no one had so applied it. It cannot be 
replied that the doctrine of partial salvation originated with 
the apostles, by quoting Paul, that, when Christ appears, 
some ‘shall be punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord’; that, “if any man defile the 
temple of God,’—his own body,— ‘him shall God de- 
stroy”’; nor from James, that whoever converts a man from 
sin “shall save a soul from death”; nor from John, that 
“there is a sin unto death”; nor from Paul, again, that 
“the wages of sin is death.” For it was the doctrine of the 
apostles that to destroy was to damn eternally, and that such 
a dire fate might be avoided, not by moral growth, but by 
instantaneous repentance adhered to, or, as in Paul’s case, 
by an electric warning from the heavens. No: Mr. Weiss 
was the “pioneer” and the inspirer of Dr. McConnell. 
Else the latter was distinctively an original thinker, and 
worthy to be classed with Mr. Weiss and John Fiske and 
Herbert Spencer. Who, I ask, prior to Mr. Weiss, has left 
on record such bold, revolutionary, and, if you please, he- 
retical ideas and propositions as the following, which I quote 
from the sermon referred to ? — 

After alluding to Abraham Lincoln’s reply to the question 
as to the limit of salvation,—‘‘ All or none,’ —he said: 
“That is good republican doctrine, ... but so is universal 
suffrage. ... . But, just as universal suffrage is an accom- 
plished fact, a -gift which cannot be recalled, is immortality 
also a gift outright, bestowed upon mankind in the lump, 
without distinction of person, condition, character, or prepa- 
ration? Is it only necessary to be born anywhere upon the 
planet,— in an Australian thicket, Hindoo jungle, Irish bog, 
... New York, London,—in order to become inheritor of 
eternal life? Or is it a distinction which Nature develops 
by a process of natural selection, like that which has pro- 
longed and inspired the life upon this planet? ... Is the 
efficiency of natural selection strictly limited to this sphere, 
stopped and summed up in the physical man, or does it con- 
tinue to operate, by the death of the unfit and the survival 
of the fit, to establish another type of being,—a fresh race, 
higher in the scale,— just as here we see the feeble, stunted, 
and deformed, the misbegotten of the lower creatures, drop 
out, that the luckiest ones may thrive and become the slow 
progenitors of the next in order? ... 

“Tt does not seem to me irrational to suppose that a 
million or two years’ worth of imperfectly developed human 
beings, straggling all along from the ape to the man, lived 
through this butterfly summer, and are known of no more in 
any part of the universe. As well concede continuance of 
life to the anthropoid ape as to a creature which might have 
been only a shade or two improved on him in the making; 
and, if you begin conceding in that direction, there is 
nothing to prevent your letting in all the lower creatures 
into another sphere of life... . 

*‘ Nor was it an evidence of want of benignity when thou- 
sands of generations of our manlike ancestors breathed out, 
with the last sigh, all the life they had.... Many people 
cultivate bestiality with such whole-bodied energy that, if 
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they could be turned into their appropriate animals, we 
should pity all the other beasts... . And, when you wonder - 
how the Deity can be justified in admitting such misbirths 
into his creation, does ‘it not occur to you that maybe they 
are not tolerated at all, and that Death, the sexton, is wait- 
ing with his spade to shovel them in? . 

“What economy can there be in saving them up, what ob- 
ject in saving only to punish them forever? ... They had no 
voice in the facts which determined that they are useless,— 
nay, noxious while they live: therefore, it would be the depth 
of meanness to punish them after they are dead, if anything 
punishable is left. Shall they not drop out?” 

But he argued eloquently for the survival of all that is 
worth saving. ‘I must confess,” he said, “that to do some- 
thing, to be something, which selects us from the body, 
turns the brain into a filter to deposit a person within, to 
prevent annihilation, and make it impossible for Nature to 
drop us out,— make it worth God’s while to save us up,— is 
a powerful motive. ...I confess to an all-pervading instinct 
of personal continuance, coupled with a latent, haunting 
feeling that there is a point somewhere in human existence, 
as there has been in the past, where animality controls the 
fate of man.... Personal continuance must be achieved 
by any faithful exercise which picks out mind from matter, 
for mind cannot be killed....It is plain that some intel- 
ligence has been conspiring with the evolution of animal 
structure to produce something that considers itself distinct 
from structure. Moreover, a brain that could never origi- 
nate the instinct could never originate the doubts which as- 
sail that instinct. Both testify that perishable bodies have 
propagated an imperishable feeling. No propagation that is 
merely physical could be competent to perform that feat.” 

Compare Dr. McConrell’s “immortability” with Mr. 
Weiss’s views of ‘personal continuance.” Of course, the 
views of Dr. McConnell, if not adopted from Mr. Weiss, are 
based upon the scientific theory of evolution; but that the- 
ory is now accepted by all thinking men, openly or other- 
wise. As Dr. Lyon wrote, “It is not to indorse his views 
that this article is written,” but to trace a new doctrine of 
salvation and a new application of evolution to its true 
author, 

Boston, Mass. 


Timely Suggestions from a Lost Institution. 


BY REV. EDWARD P. PRESSEY. 


We are living in a critical time, as respects institutional religion. 
We have a form of faith as new, in the elements which it combines and 
the form in which they are presented, as was early Christianity com- 
pared with any form of religion which had preceded it.... We should 
use different methods in presenting it from those used by the churches 
which inherit the traditions of neighborhood parishes in New England.— 
Charles F. Dole. 


“ The neighborhood parish” is not the thing with which 
to evangelize the world to a purer faith than that in practice. 
Mr. Dole hit a notable fallacy upon the head. The New 
England neighborhood parish is a fulfilment, and not an 
originator, of faith. The New England parish was a life, 
and not a conscious mission.. That life is spoiled when it 
is set agog to multiply itself on principles above its inborn 
faith. The parish takes the faith that is, and lives it out in 
all simplicity of heart. 

Every new inspiration of faith, from Buddhism down to 
that of the Quakers and of the Methodists, has had, if it has 
spread, an active itinerancy. A parish priesthood cannot 
spread a faith. It can only hold its own, on the average. 
It is not mobile. Only moving columns swell. The itiner- 
ancy is that moving column of the army of faith. Again, 
the parish priest (and he is essentially a priest) is salaried 
under contract to keep the status guo,—‘‘a thousand years 
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the same.” A faith has grown so long as its itinerancy has 
kept the field, but has resorted to questionable methods of 
competition — as, to sword or special privilege or tawdriness 
or lying wonders— or else stagnated in courage, and its 
numbers melted away, from the time its itinerancy ceased. 
The army of faith behind parish walls, however brave and 
true, is melting away. 

A greater modicum of truth will not save a name or or- 
ganization. The Quakers had the truth of their day; but 
they have mostly vanished, because they ceased to freely 
give what freely they had received. And so, in large meas- 
ure, have we. We go only where we are called or sent with 
promise. And so let us cheerfully die, believing not: many 
were ready for us, and that that new golden calf, ‘“ Prog- 


ress,” is the god who did or shall bring us up out of Egypt. 


That is alternative No. 1. 

There is only one other that history suggests; and that is 
to grind the false god, Progress, to powder, and so put our 
own selves into the hands of the Almighty as to progress a 
little ourselves, as in times past there was progress when 
men joined hands and walked with the living God. Specifi- 
cally, history suggests a new itinerancy. 

This being decided, wisdom further suggests the itiner- 
ancy serve without pay. But the laborer must live. Sev- 
eral methods have been found for keeping the messengers 
of the kingdom of heaven alive. Jesus told his first itiner- 
ants to live off the country as they could, where they went; 
for they were worthy of their hire. Saint Paul took his 
trade along, and was no charge to the saints. But the most 
widely available support of Christian, as of Buddhist and 
other itineracies, was a co-operative community, self-sustain- 
ing by manual industry. Such was the abbey of the Middle 
Ages. And probably the modern social settlement has a 
germ of the transforming institution of the future, as a base 
of independence for a widely radiating itinerancy. 

There are several reasons why the minister of a new faith 
must be independent. And, first, a ministry built upon the 
avocation of manual industry eliminates the demand of num- 
bers for financial success,— the chief agony and temptation 
of the parish church. Another reason for an independent 
ministry is that we may use more economically the wisdom 
of experienced men whom the independent congregations 
eliminate frequently on most frivolous grounds, as the taste 
for a younger man or the real or supposed necessity of filling 
the seats by vaudeville methods, etc. To a man conscious 
of powers, elimination should suggest possible promotion. 
Unless ministers of the congregational polity can afford to 
be as independent as their congregations, then has the 
Puritan system only turned the tables of papacy, and put 
the priesthood where the priesthood once held the congre- 
gation. Independence is, further, necessary for a more 
serious hearing. Men say we are well paid for what we 
say, and take it to be in the interests of the few who pay 
for it. Truth must not even seem to be sold. We must 
not say to the vast unchurched, “If you are willing to pay 
for it, we will send you the up-to-date gospel.” The un- 
churched laugh at you. God’s love seeks. We must give 
truth away, and that not in mere sample packages, inex- 
pensively put up. We must give the best. We must have 
a multitude of independent men, to illustrate it concretely in 
every section of the-world. A settlement.of voluntary poor, 
accomplished, talented, morally endowed people, to show 
the unlimited resources of an average competence, to give 
themselves and be independent, is what we want to balance 
the. independence of our congregations and make our minis- 
try not a contract, but a giving of new life. And, besides, 
finally, a man must be able to speak the whole truth as he 
understands it, and feel that he has still a chance to live 
without quitting his calling. Do not limit the independence 
of the congregation, but emancipate the minister. 


And that is what the old abbey did in early Christianity. 
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I cannot conceive that Europe would ever have been Chris- 
tianized without an independent ministry. It would have 
been a humorous situation had Ulfilas (because the church 
desired the conversion of the Goths) packed his trunk and 
waited for a unanimous call from the first Gothic church; 
or had Boniface waited for committee action from the wild 
Frisians who ultimately met to hew him in pieces; or had 
Columba gone candidating among the tattooed men of the 
Hebrides; or Augustine made jealous stipulation for his 
salary as Archbishop of Canterbury rather than sung 
“ Alleluia” in the market-place for the privilege to live when 
the heathen king rejected zz zofo his new-fangled religion; or 
had all these gone back and reported to their superiors that 
the various heathens were not sufficiently liberalized 
decently to support a Christian minister, that they lacked 
culture, and the post had better be abandoned. Had such 
reports been made, I have no doubt there were irreverent 
souls then, as now, to exclaim, “ Great Scott! what are these . 
monks for, if not to do the very things they claim have not 
been done for heathendom?” But thus they did not report. 
They built themselves wattled cabins by the brook, and in 
one way or another got a piece of land and a bit of forest, 
and settled down to making a living, giving their surplus 
earnings to the poor, living wholly for the public good, living 
out something of the gospel their words and bells and crosses 
and Bibles could not convey to the heathen mind. These 
abbeys were bases of self-support for great itinerancies.. 
Through them, by word and deed together, Europe learned to 
call itself Christendom. A thing “‘as new now as was early 
Christianity ” will surely have an equal emphasis. 

Let us see a bit how the monks for some thousand years 
did find practical support in any place; how they organized 
the abbey estates, their training; how they illustrated early 
Christianity to: localities, and then successfully taught it to 
their world. 

The first recorded monk, the Egyptian Paul, I suppose did 
little more than exist on the lowest terms. His successor, 
the hermit Anthony, cultivated a little barley in the desert 
of Upper Egypt. But early the collective monks of the 
Jaura wove mats and baskets, and employed an economus, 
business manager, an abbot, to sell their work in town and 
provide them with a variety of needfuls. Later they did 
smith-work for the country round, did sweat-shop work, and 
manufactured the raw materials of the wilderness into what 
things they could sell. Farming wasamainstay. They made 
agreat point of fish culture. And by degrees the old abbeys 
became veritable hives of industry, where all conceivable arts 
and crafts were going on together. Thus they could live 
anywhere and do their Christianizing work. 

The abbey was a splendidly, if somewhat rigidly, organized 
institution. The church, which in many places grew into 
the cathedral, was the central figure of the abbey group. 
There was besides a preparatory house for beginners in the 
life, a spacious guest-house with entertainment for three 
classes of men, a hospital, a public school, a factory, a store- 
house, a bakery, and all the offices of a highly organized 
housekeeping, all the offices and outhouses of a highly 
organized farming, all the offices and quarters of a highly 
organized community life, from hewing wood and drawing 
water to systematic blood-letting and receiving embassies 
and guests of state. The entire group of buildings and 
courts were surrounded by a high wall, outside which lay the: 
abbey farm with its orchards and forests. Generally there was 
a clear spring running through the abbey courts, and a deep 
stream outside along one wall, in which was a quiet postern 
gate. On the field side was a great gate approached by a 
long avenue of trees, and beyond the avenue a great white 
cross in the field or highway to guide the pilgrim’s eye to a 
haven.. The abbot was president of this self-contained minia-- 
ture state of a few score or hundredsouls. . Usually he was 
one of them, raised by their votes to office. In important. 
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matters there was a referendum to the abbey, even to the 
But the abbot within his “rule,” or con- 
stitution, had the final authority of supreme court that every 
monk of them was sworn to obey. The abbey was an 
organic sample of the life of that Christendom that was to 
be, the egg out of which the Christian state was hatched, 
its industry, its standards of quality, its order, its zeal, its 
new vision. Z/ey built with a powerful hand and purpose. 
As they proved, they knew in that other dawn what they 
were about. ~When will ovr weakness have an end? 

Their training, reduced to its essential elements, was a real 
benefit to mankind, was magnificent in its simplicity. The 
first maxim of the Benedictine rule was, “Idleness is an en- 
emy of the soul,’”’ On work days six hours of manual labor 
was required, and about an equal time of reading. Besides, 
a trained reader at meal-times rendered to them portions of 
the Bible and the “ Collations ” of Cassian on monastic life. 
And they were required to read all day Sunday. Thus man- 
ual labor and reading, interspersed with meditations and 
common prayer, were exalted to the first place of dignity in 
bringing about the higher life of the early Christian’s dream. 
Do we not need a modern institution to teach us this propor- 
tion between manual labor and reading? Our clerks are 
fanatical dandies; our scholastic orders are fanatical book- 
worms; and our farmers are fanatical grubs of the soil. 
They are all departures from character. We need a new 
doctrine of proportion. Thoreau. demonstrated by a five 
years’ experiment that between five and six weeks of manual 
labor will support the average single man. I have seen an 
equally instructive ratio demonstrated by a family of seven in 
New England, the experiment covering twenty years. To 
the many who do not consider the lily how it grows, do we 
need a special institution to make the proportion plain? 

The early Christian type put into effect all the vision they 
saw, and not till then entered into common life again — the 
neighborhood parish life—as fulfilment. The abbey of 
Fulda, in Central Germany, was planted in a country of 
nomadic hunters, and gave effectual example of fixed habita- 
tion, agriculture, and all domestic arts, and learning, besides. 
Iona, off the west coast of Scotland, was the literal giver of 
the early civilization of all North Europe, some fifty of whose 
kings, in impressive memorial of the fact, were buried there. 
Modern sentiment, that can be touched by the quiet but real 
accomplishments of an earlier day, must bow the head over 
the stones of Scottish Iona and Lindisfarne, over English 
Whitby, the mother of English song, St. Dunstan’s, Glaston- 
bury, the mother of English peace, and King Alfred’s Win- 
chester and the place of Bada’s shrine; over Swiss St. 
Gall, the French Tours and Clairvaux, Corbey of Saxony, 
Monte Cassino of Italy, and many another; especially “in 
France and England, in every rich valley, by the side of 
every clear and deep stream, a Benedictine abbey, a centre 
of local good and Christian civilization.” 

There were many other specific contributions of the ab- 
beys to civilization. They not only introduced agriculture 
where there was only hunting: they introduced a far higher 
grade of it where it existed. They drained, they introduced 
new seeds, they invented new tools, they increased returns. 
They not only sheltered the weak and misfits of society, but 
also gave training to the strong, so that it is asserted that 
from the establishment of monasteries in the third century to 
the Middle Ages there are but two or three names of distinc- 
tion in Christendom outside their ranks. They were ener- 
getic pioneers. They cleared forests, made roads, reclaimed 
soil from sea marshes, inland morasses, and sandy dunes. 
They exhibited orderly government through the ages of an- 
archy to the chaotic early medieval society, reducing it to 
order and coherence. They first established the doctrine 
that the normal condition of society is not war, but peace. 
As students, they exhibited all that was done for a thousand 
years for science and literature. The brightest fame of early 
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science belongs to Roger Bacon, the Dominican friar monk. 
Without the abbeys the entire mass of classical literature and 
learning would have been lost in those troublous times, be- 
sides many a collection of rich vernacular poetry of an elder 
world. St. Gall, for instance, preserved the Niebelungen- 
lied; Corbey, the Annals of Tacitus. Besides, they copied 
the literary treasures of old time with an elaboration of 
quaint beauty sufficiently laborious to raise cathedrals. Pro- 
ductive, multiform life was germinating in them. Out of 
Fulda came Rabanus Maurus and the new medieval the- 
ology, scholasticism, besides the early architecture of the 
Germans and a sort of village school education. Out of 
Tours and a more obscure Northumbrian monastery came 
Alcuin and the modern university. The first printing-press, 
after the early experiments of Caxton in England, was set 
up in the abbey of St. Albans. “ They sought an ideal of 
life society could not supply.” In reproductive measure 
they found it. PAT 

We, too, have an ideal of life that society cannot supply, 
“a vision waiting and aware”: we have no foundations for 
it on the earth; and we do not seek any with the business- 
like energy and singleness of purpose of the early Christian. 
Yet “we have a form of faith as new, in the elements which 
it combines, as was early Christianity compared with any 
form of religion which had preceded it.” I cannot imagine, 
for instance, Gildas feeling more lonesome and heartsick in 
the land of Cerdic and Cynric or good Abbot Aidan in the 
time of Penda than the Unitarian Christian to-day who takes 
his faith seriously in the average orthodox community or in 
a manufacturing village where the principal industry declares 
dividends with borrowed money on watered stock in order to 
create a market value to catch the investments of unsuspect- 
ing old age and widowhood, where thirty days of continued 
hard luck would bring three-quarters of the people to the 
poorhouse door, where the sword of Damocles hangs over 
the head of church, factory, shop, and home, and where it is 
branded into the common heart that “‘the business of this 
great country is one vast swindle.” We have rediscovered 
Jesus and the law of Christ, a risen ideal, a faith in the pos- 
sibility of the character of a man the past scarce credited, 
the reality of brotherhood, the necessity for co-operation 
since altruism is creation’s final law. And there are no 
foundations for these on the earth. Shall we be still, to the 
end that unsanctified socialism, nihilism, anarchism, hydra- 
headed greed, jealousy, and the like turn things topsy-turvy, 
or shall we like those of old quietly make our wattled cabins 
by the brook and work out our faith? You say you are pub- 
lishing your faith? Man alive! they do not understand 
your speech, and you come yourself at last not very well to 
understand it. Never did they understand the early Chris- 
tian speech. These things have to be illustrated. Aithel- 
berht of England spoke for all in his day and ours, when he 
said: “Your words are fair, but they are new and vague. 
And, as for me, I will not forsake the gods of my fathers.” 
Augustine had to build an abbey and wait another year for 
his first convert: he had to illustrate his words. And so 
shall we: we shall have to illustrate “the brotherhood of 
man,” showing it is more than a fair vague word and not 
business, like the service of our fathers’ gods. We shall 
have to illustrate ‘the leadership of Jesus” to an age of ring 
rule; ‘progress forever” requires illustration when most 
men are heredityite, environmental fatalists; and the leaders 
of the world kill all good impulses with the old chant about 
unchangeable “ human-nature,” although human nature has 
already changed a hundred times under the good impulses 
of the wise and loyal to the will of God, of renaissance and 
its prophets, and is changing, stretching toward creation’s 
final outcome, the law of love. 

And, finally, I like the modest ending of the Benedictine 
rule, which has more to do with modern civilization than 
even noisy Great Charter or modern wars of Liberty. 
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“These rules are not offered as an ideal of perfection, but 
for beginners in the spiritual life, who may thence proceed 
further.”” ‘To peace and an atmosphere of truth embracing 
all, thence, shall it be ours to add a ministry of life’s propor- 
tions, an incarnation of the new vision, an independent 
mobile army of faith, a ministry to 
“ Bring down the new Republic held in air, 
And make for it foundations on the earth”; 
an army of faith to make it known. So was it once done in 
an earlier stage of progress, within memory of man, by this 
lost institution, the ancient abbey, whose stones we would 
not replace nor forget the lesson of their eloquence. The 
lesson is, that we need a training-school to embody the old 
plus the new ideal of the perfect man and minister to life’s 
proportions. 
MonTacuE, Mass. 


National Conference. 


Temperance, 


BY REV. WILLIAM L. WALSH. 


Intemperance seems to us to be so positively an evil, the 
results are so apparent, it has so hindered Christianity, Uni- 
tarianism and every other system having the welfare of 
humanity at heart, that universal interest and opposition 
seems the only attitude. My purpose to-day is to speak con- 
cretely of this evil, and I take as an example the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. 

So far from being black at heart, as so many have painted 
him, this young man may merely have been seeking opportuni- 
ties of “ life, liberty and happiness,” impossible in the home 
of his childhood, This going away from home has become 
almost universal in our time. The visions of wealth and 
power and position that lead to it are not necessarily mis- 
leading, nor the ambitions unrighteous. Out of them have 
come to us the achievements of mind and heart. 

In the story the young man’s venture is a failure. And 
his is the life-story of great numbers gathered from both 
sexes and all classes. What is the secret of this wholesale 
failure? My own opinion is that the individual alone is not 
to be held responsible; that the responsibility is shared by 
Christianity, by the government. What are the government 
and Christianity itself for? The answer is contained in the 
Declaration of Independence,—the securing of individual 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. To do 
this, each must help the other. The universal law of society 
is interdependence of relationship. No man can live unto 
himself alone. 

This going away from home is attended by the greatest 
dangers. ‘The restraints of home life, of family ties, of local 
associations and fellowships, are removed. ‘There is the 
desire to do in Rome as Rome does, and the universal hun- 
gering for social enjoyment and companionship. Tempta- 
tions lie in wait. Sometimes the consequences of a certain 
course, good or bad, are easily discernible. Not so with the 
drink habit. 
He who journeys into a far country may be weak from in- 
herited tendencies, Thus it is not with odds in his favor, nor 
even equal, that he enters the list, unless government and 
Christianity keep faith with him. 

The judgment passed on the vast army of young people 
who enter on a career away from home and meet with failure 
through drunkenness is that they were bad from the begin- 
ning. Not so, They were seeking life. The prize was 
liberty and the means of power. 

We are wont to say that all who will may be employed. 
But many lose their positions and — because of the bleared 
eye, the trembling hand, the clouded brain — are unable to 
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use the skill that nature has given them. ‘These, too, are 
said to be times of overproduction. I am no industrial 
economist, but sure that the real trouble very largely is that 
things are not distributed. The necessities of life are not 
supplied. So long as there is a legitimate want ungratified, 
there cannot be overproduction. It simply means that 
there is no money to buy, and in many cases there is no 
money simply because it has been expended for the gratifica- 
tion of an appetite that grows with the supply. The value 
received for the expended wages is a waste. The liberty 
that leaves out of the account the advantages to be gained 
through the exercise of the physical and mental powers is 
not liberty. Then the liberty of moral power must be 
included. The slave to drink is a slave to every possibility 
of evil within him. 

Herbert Spencer says that happiness is the highest good. 
It certainly is the universal desire. Young people going 
into the far country have its attainment at heart. How | 
often has its promise been proved to be false! Yet our faith 
in Christianity, in the government of America, convinces us 
that there is power to make this promise good. This faith 
is based upon friendship. ‘I had a friend,” is the secret of 
many a success in life. ‘‘I had no friend,” is the secret of 
all failure. A friend remembers us when we have forgotten 
ourselves. He holds us up to our best. The young man 
came to the husks and the swine in the far country because 
he found no friend there. Mutual helpfulness is the law of 
life. Through one means and another the classes that 
ought to have come together have been kept apart. It is a 
well-known saying that a churchman will live next floor to a 
man for a year without knowing his name, while the fre- 
quenters of a saloon will gain his confidence and know all 
about him in twenty-four hours. 

I have spoken of strangers. There should be no strangers, 
There should be no far country. Church and State should 
unite in care for their own. The individual will play an 
important part,— most important when guided by those who 
have already won success and been themselves helped by a 
wise choice. One solution of the temperance problem is the 
co-operation of communities, churches, homes, those who 
believe in the Christianity of Channing and Parker and 
Hale, in a personal, familiar, protecting friendship. 


Spiritual Life. 


To love truth for truth’s sake is the principal part of 
human perfection and the seed-plot of all other virtues — 
John Locke. 


rd 


If you will be sure that the longing you feel for something 
better is not to end in disgrace when your call comes, you 
must now be gathering the ideas and aptitudes that will 
insure the place: keep your whole life open and ready. 
Robert Collyer. 

ed 


God never makes us sensible of our weakness except to 
give us of his strength: we must not be disturbed by what is 
involuntary. The great point is never to act in opposition 
to the inward light and to\be willing to go as far as God 
would have us.— Féne/on. “ 

rd 


We speak of the ministry of suffering, of disappointment, 
of sorrow, and speak truly; but none of these minister, not 
one, until they have been mastered. First our mastery, then 
their ministry. We say, ‘The Lord hath chastened us,”— 
yes, but by summoning us to a wrestle in which it is our part 
never to let go. . . . It is not the mere difficulty that exalts. 
It only gives the opportunity.— W. C. Gannett. 


—_=™ 


Cnitarian Word and Work 


THE MONTHLY BULLETIN 


OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND 
ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


Foreword. 


Unitarian Word and Work will be issued monthly in 
connection with the Register, and it is the present purpose 
of those who have it in charge to devote each issue more 
or less specifically and completely to the work of different 
departments of the national work. The September issue 
concerned itself with the general denominational situation. 
This issue sets forth certain conditions, needs, and plans in 
the New England field of home missionary endeavor. The 
issue of November 21 will concern itself with the Pacific 
Coast department, that of January 23 with the Middle 
States department, that of February 20 with the Publica- 
tion department, that of March 20 with the Western depart- 
ment, that of April 17 with the Foreign and Education 
departments, and that of May 22 with the general reports 
of the year. In this way readers of Word and Work will be 
able to keep more closely in touch with the endeavors and 
requirements and hopes of the national organizations. 


Our National Conference has completed its biennial ses- 
sion. The New England local conferences are this week 
all in activity,‘and the series of Western State Conferences 
is just beginning. ‘There is abundance of good speech and 
of inspiration for fruitful work, but inspiration is not every- 
thing. No man can sit comfortably at a conference meet- 
ing, and reform the world outside with his fine thoughts and 
hopes. The man who proposes to do real work must put 
his own hand to the plough; and, if in the furrows he comes 
to a muddy place, he must go through it himself, without 
shirking and without whining, if he is to complete his task. 
Reformers in the clouds cannot hope to rescue people in 
the dust of common things. There may be high patriotic 
purpose in the mind of the new recruit, but it is only per- 
sistent drill and discipline that will make of such new re- 
cruits an efficient army. Good organization does not neces- 
sarily antagonize spontaneity. Law is the first essential of 
true liberty. Let us not forget to practise some of the 
things we feel and hope. de Oe 


The occasion of the dedication of the new meeting-house 
of the old First Parish in Concord on October 3 was one of 
much interest and significance. All the members of our 
free fellowship will rejoice that the taste and judgment of 
this noble parish has restored the lines and proportions of 
the old church destroyed by fire last year, and perpetuated 
a type of building which is peculiarly characteristic of the 
simple, broad, and cheerful religion preached from the pul- 
pit and cherished in the hearts of the congregation. The 
New England meeting-house, in its architectural form, aptly 
expresses the true religious spitit of a free commonwealth. 


‘We do not want in America any form of church architecture 


that fosters the sacerdotal spirit or promotes the growth of 
priestly assumptions. Some ecclesiasts tell us that a true re- 
ligious emotion is impossible except under certain conditions 
and influences. Good Christians, it is held, can only be 
raised under stained glass; but to our forefathers the plain, 
pine-smelling meeting-house, filled with the garish light of 
the white and undiluted day, was no other than the house of 
God and the gate of heaven. 

_ The Concord church is, indeed, a glorified colonial meet- 
ing-house ; but it is good to know that the members of the 


parish have stood steadfastly by their honorable traditions, 
and have refused to be beguiled by the allurements of alien 
forms of architecture. The colonial architecture traces its 
lineage not to the England of James Stuart or Archbishop 
Laud, but to the sturdy English Commonwealth of Cromwell 
and Milton. The Concord meeting-house and a hundred 
others like it more and more will stand for us as the appro- 
priate outward expression of the simplicity and sunshine of 
a democratic religion and the hopes and ideals of a Chris- 
tian commonwealth. S.A. Bs 


The New England Field. 


The opening of our churches after the summer vacation 
finds an unusual number of parishes in New England seek- 
ing pastors or just settling new ones. Not less than twenty- 
four churches have vacant pulpits, according to the list 
prepared by the secretary of the Supply Committee. Four 
of these are in Maine, namely: Bangor, Belfast, Kennebunk, 
and Yarmouth; one is in New Hampshire: Charlestown; 
eighteen are in Massachusetts, namely: Athol Centre, Ber- 
nardston, Bridgewater, East Bridgewter, Carlisle, Lawrence, 
Malden, Marblehead, Millbury, Needham, New Bedford, 
Newton Centre, Northampton, Sterling, Turner’s Falls, 
Waltham, Ware, and Winthrop; and one in Connecticut: 
Willimantic. Of these vacancies, four are occasioned by 
the transferral of their pastors to other fields in New Eng- 
land. Rev. George W. Solley has been called from Deer- 
field to Christ Church in Dorchester; Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte leaves the church in Newton Centre to assume 
charge of the important work connected with the Parker 
Memorial Chapel; and Rev. Charles A. Allen leaves Bridge- 
water to assume the pastorate of the church in Waverley. 
Four ministers have been called from New England 
churches to other sections of the country: Rev. Philip S. 
Thacher from-Needham has entered an important field in 
Salt Lake City; Rev. Clifton M. Gray from Milbury suc- 
ceeds Rev. H. A. Whitman at Charleston, S.C.; Rev. 
Charles Graves leaves Littleton, N.H., to accept the pas- 
torate of our church in Trenton, N.Y.; and Rev. J. D. O. 
Powers leaves Kennebunk, Me., for Sioux City, Ia. Rev. 
Thomas E, Chappell’s transferral from Holyoke to Presque 
Isle, where he has begun a most interesting and sig- 
nificant missionary enterprise, left vacant the pulpit at Hol- 
yoke for only a short time, as Rev. A. G. Singsen was 
quickly called to be his successor. The church at Littleton, 
N.H., as quickly found a successor for Mr. Graves in Rev. 
J. E. Locke; and at Deerfield Rev. R. E. Birks of Ber- 
nardston has been chosen Mr. Solley’s successor. ‘The 
church in Leicester, which has been closed for a year, again 
resumes regular services, with Rev, A. L. Day, recently 
graduated from Meadville, as pastor. The church in Roch- 
ester, N.H., has settled as the pastor another graduate from 
Meadville, Rev. B. J. Newman of Hopedale. 


RESIGNATIONS, 


An exceptionally large number of ministers have retired 
this autumn from active work of the ministry after a long 
course of useful service. In two cases this involves the 
breaking of ties which have for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
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tury held them to one people. Few pastorates have been 
happier or more productive of good than that of Rev. John 
W. Quinby at East Bridgewater, who for thirty years has 
been endearing himself not only to a congregation, but to a 
whole community by his faithful service. It is with reluc- 
tance that he is permitted to relinquish his work. Rev. 
T. D. Howard has ministered not quite so long at Charles- 
town, N.H.; but a full score of years have been shared by 
pastor and people in that beautiful community in mutual 
blessing, and only impaired health and desire to be with his 
friends in Springfield, Mass., have necessitated his with- 
drawal from this field. Rev. William H. Walbridge has 
not indeed for so many years ministered to the little 
church in Rochester; but after a considerable term of active 
and most useful service in our fellowship, the larger part of 
which was spent in Peterboro, N.H., he has felt himself 
impelled to withdraw from our active work. Rev. Samuel 
R. Free of Willimantic also retires this year from a field 
in which he has put much consecrated service at a period of 
its first growth, and for a few years, at any rate, will with- 
draw from active pastorate. Three other resignations 
remove men long serving in our field from active minis- 
terial duties, at least for the present; and young men must 
be sought to fill their places. 


NEW ACCESSIONS. 


It is good to welcome into the New England field five 
new men from other sections. Rev. A. L. Hudson comes 
from our church in Buffalo to assume charge of the Chan- 
ning Church at Newton. The others enter our ministry 
from other fellowships. Rev. Milton R. Kerr was minister- 
ing to a Congregational church in New Haven, Conn., when 
the conviction came to him that his place belonged more 
honestly with the Unitarians ; and quickly it was proved that 


we had need of him, and he was speedily called to the 


pastorate of the church in Sandwich, where he was installed 
last June. Rev. Antone G. Singsen came ina similar way 
from an important post of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to our church in Holyoke, Mass.; and he has already com- 
mended himself favorably to the people in that enterprising 
city. A Baptist church in Maine gave to us Rev. Perley J. 
Robinson, whose work, recently assumed in Westerly, has 
given much portent of growing strength. In all these cases 
it has been good to recognize how ready these new recruits 
were to enter-into fields presenting some difficulties and 
even sacrifice of things material, in order to take up quickly 
the new service to which they had consecrated themselves. 


IN CONNECTICUT. 


The new church organized last year at Derby, Conn., has 
developed most encouragingly. Gratifying reports come 
from the pastor, Rev. W. S. Morgan. He writes: “ After 
the summer vacation I had expected a little lagging in the 
impulse, energy, and enthusiasm which characterized the 
first few months of the existence of the new church; but 
I am very happily disappointed, for membership at present 
is sixty-seven. Our immediate need is a building in which 
to worship. We are considering this matter very seriously. 
I would like a simple and inexpensive building. Our lack 
of building interferes very much with our work, and will 
interfere more seriously as time goes on.” 

As has been noted in another place, the church in Willi- 
mantic has lost its efficient pastor, Rev. Samuel R. Free, 
who recently resigned. An immediate attempt will be made 
to find an energetic and consecrated successor to lead this 
important work. The church has been in existence some- 
what over five years, and is now an important factor in the 
community life of the city in which it is placed. The work 
in New London, under the leadership of Rev. John F. 
Tucker, seems to be gaining strength in numbers; and a 
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large and wide-awake Sunday-school has been developed. 
New church buildings, for both of these cities as well as 
Derby, must be shortly secured, in order to make their work 
a more permanently assured success. I regret to learn that 


the little church in Rockville, Conn., has decided to dis- 


continue services for the present. Never very strong in 
numbers and beset by unusual obstacles, the people there 
have made a steady and inspiring struggle to maintain their 
cause, but must now yield, as it seems inevitable. 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES, 


A most interesting and significant group of church anni- 
versaries fall in the opening of the autumn season. The 
ancient church in Framingham has just celebrated its two 
hundredth anniversary. The church at Walpole, Mass., 
recently celebrated its one hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary ; and its contemporary at Newburyport will rejoice in 
its one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary next week. 
The church in Augusta, Me., will remember its seventy-fifth 
anniversary on the same day with fitting services. Chan- 
ning Church at Newton celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
not long since; and Windsor, Vt., is glad for twenty-five 
years of life. Surely, these times of thanksgiving and earn- 
est memory of things which have been prove most stimulat- 
ing seasons for the prompting of still better things which 
yet may be; and no church can wisely permit the passing 
of a significant anniversary date without a fitting cele- 
bration. G. H. B. 


Away Down East. 


The secretary’s first extended journey for the season has 
been to our easternmost churches in Maine and New Bruns- 
wick. On the morning of October 13 he preached at 
Houlton, Me. On the evening of that day he preached the 
installation sermon at Presque Isle, where a most interesting 
work has been inaugurated under Rev. T. E. Chappell. On ~ 
Monday he addressed a meeting at Fort Fairfield, Me.; and 
on Wednesday evening he spoke at St. John, N. B. The 
daylight hours intervening between these meetings were 
spent in conference with the workers in these various places. 
and the study of the needs and opportunities of the field. 

The secretary was assisted at various points by Rev. 
G. E. Macllwaine, Rev. T. E. Chappell, Rev. W. L. Beers, 
and Rey. S. Mitchell, pastor of the Universalist church at 
Caribou, Me. The Association has made a large appropria- 
tion toward carrying on the work, which was inaugurated 
under Mr. Chappell, with the expectation that it shall prove 
a work of which the Presque Isle church is merely the centre. 
Ordinarily, the church over which a minister is settled is so 
exacting in its demands upon his time as to begrudge the 
attention he may wish to pay to surrounding regions. This 
is always an unbrotherly spirit on the part of the church; 
and every effort was made in this plan for work in Aroostook 
County to start with the understanding that Mr. Chappell 
is not only free to attend to other matters than those of the 
Presque Isle church, but is required to do so by the Presque 
Isle church itself. Good evidence of the fact that the min- 
isters of Aroostook County-are to be recognized as ministers 
of the county rather than of the town of their residence was 
seen in the hearty interest felt in each of the churches in 
the meetings of the past week. 

On the afternoon of the 2oth a special train carried more 
than one hundred of the Houlton people to Presque Isle to 
attend the installation services. The result was that our 
little church at Presque Isle, seating some three hundred and 
fifty people, was crowded to the outer steps. Nearly as 
many people went away, unable to attend the service, as 
succeeded in getting within the doors, some of the other 
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churches of the town having held their evening services early, 
in order that their members might attend the service. The 
Opera House instead of the church would have been used, 
had it not been an installation service ; but the members of 
the society desired that such a service should be held in the 
church itself. _ ; 

On Monday evening, in the midst of a deluge of rain, 
over fifty of the Presque Isle people in their turn showed 
their brotherly feeling by accompanying the speakers in a 
special train to Fort Fairfield for a platform meeting. They 
were re-enforced by the people of Fort Fairfield and sur- 
rounding hamlets to a total of perhaps two hundred. 
When it is remembered that it was a very stormy night, it 
will be seen that this was a most encouraging gathering. 
Mr. Chappell, after a very few months of work, has laid 
foundations for a far-reaching influence which are extremely 
satisfactory. He has secured a constituency not only in 
Presque Isle and Fort Fairfield, but also in at least six 
other centres of the country population in places where 
be will be able to maintain occasional preaching in halls 
or union churches. In each of these centres he has 
an appointed representative; and these several local rep- 
resentatives constitute a working committee, which will 
hold regular meetings to consider the development of the 
work as a whole in the northern part of the county. It is 
not claimed that this kind of work is essentially different 
from that undertaken by many of our ministers, but it is, 
perhaps, more systematically entered upon ; and, possibly, 
we are striking a new note in having installed a minister 
over a county work rather than simply over a church. 

It is to be a church-at-large, maintaining numerous ser- 
vices over a scattered territory; and what we hope to learn 
by the experiment, so far as it is experimental, is a better 
method of ministering to people in districts where a fully 
equipped church cannot be established. The attempt will 
be made to have the people in the outlying districts con- 
tribute to the support of this whole work, just as if they 
were in regular attendance upon the central Sunday ser- 
vices. The plan further includes the training of lay workers, 
through whose activity more continuous service can be main- 
tained at the outlying points than can be carried on if the 
minister were the only speaker and teacher. The experi- 
ences of this journey convince me more than ever of the 
great good of frequent co-operation between churches. We 
have, to be sure, our conferences; but, if we could add to 
that sort of corporation an occasional meeting wherein the 
larger part of the people of one church went over to a neigh- 
boring society to hold a union service, and express a cordial 
interest in the work of the visited society, we should make a 
very distinct addition to our spiritual resources. It is per- 
fectly certain that the work in Houlton and Presque Isle 
and Fort Fairfield has been decisively strengthened by their 
recent action in this particular. 

At St. John, N.B., the visit of the secretary was seriously 
hampered by the fact that it occurred at the time of the 
visit of the Duke of York to that city. Naturally, such an 
event in an English community swept aside all other in- 
terests; and the attendance at this special meeting, called 
to receive the visit of the secretary, was comparatively 
small. A meeting was held, however; and in addition to 
making an address the visitor held a business conference 
with the leading members of the church, the result of which 
was a clearer understanding concerning the relations be- 
tween that courageous society and the American Unitarian 
Association. Our minister in this difficult post, Rev. W. L. 
Beers, is carrying on a very self-sacrificing work with high 
courage and distinct prospect of a gratifying success. It 
should be added that the minister and people of the church 
in Houlton are with great confidence in each other carrying 
on a very stable and satisfactory work. 

; Cuares E. St. JoHN. 
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Our Summer Work. 


Among the many reports and papers placed on file at the 
office of the American Unitarian Association, perhaps few 
are more interesting than those sent in by students and 
ministers, of work done at summer stations. 

Once the chairman of the committee of a summer church 
reported that it had had experience both with students from 
the schools and settled ministers on vacations, and was 
not sure which had been the worst,— “the immaturity and 
inexperience of the callow youth or the too apparent ‘ vaca- 
tion-indolence’ of the minister trying to ‘work out’ his 
summer recreation.” Surely, from this year’s reports no 
such story comes from any field. An exceptional quality of 
fidelity, industry, and good sense, has mingled with the young 
men’s enthusiasm to make the student service of the year 
singularly effective, while in several places some of our most 
efficient settled pastors have freely given of their best powers 
in spoken word and personal interest to minister to some 
quiet country or seaboard community where they have gone 
for summer respite. 

A few extracts from the reports received may well illus- 
trate these points. At Ocean Point, Me, where there is no 
local church, and where the services supported by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association are the only religious services 
held, Mr. A. L. Day, of the graduating class of Meadville, 
was stationed this year. He writes: ‘‘ Religious services 
were held for eight consecutive Sundays, beginning July 7. 
These were joined in by people of various denominations,— 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Swedenborgians, Metho- 
dists, Unitarians, and others. The majority were not Uni- 
tarians. The average attendance was about fifty. Rev. Mr. 
Mevis, Congregationalist, of Southboro, Mass., preached 
August 11; and Rey. Louis Wilson, Unitarian, of Hopedale, 
Mass., preached August 18. ... A general interest was 
shown in the meetings; and there were those, unused to 
church work, who made themselves of great service in various 
ways. ... Various entertainments were held by those on 
the Point for the summer, the proceeds of which were kindly 
devoted to defray some of the necessary expenses.” We 
may add that others in attendance pay gratifying tribute to 
Mr. Day’s faithful and earnest spirit, and testify to the warm 
place which he won in the hearts of those among whom he 
ministered. 

West Gouldsboro is not a summer resort, but a beautiful, 
quiet town just back of the summer belt. Mr. H. W. Foote 
of the Harvard Divinity School was stationed here this 
summer, and reports: ‘I began the services on July 21, 
since when there has been preaching each Sunday morning, 
with an occasional evening meeting, I have preached there 
six times myself, and Mr. Brundage and Mr. Van Ness have 
each preached once on exchange. Dr. Eliot preached there 
the 1sth of September, holding the last service for the 
summer. . The average congregation has been about 
thirty-five, once or twice running up to fifty or more, and one 
very wet day as low asa dozen. ... The Sunday-school, of 
which I have not had charge, meets with regularity through 
the year, with an average of ten or twelve pupils, I should 
think, out of a possible eighteen or twenty in the village.” 
This is Mr. Foote’s second season at Gouldsboro; and the 
satisfaction which he has given can be estimated by the fact 
that previously it had been the custom to alternate Orthodox 
and Unitarian services, but now the people seem well united 
under the repeated services of Mr. Foote. 

One of the most satisfactory reports of the season comes 
from Prospect Harbor, Me., where Mr. W. A. Lawton of 
the Meadville Divinity School was stationed. Perhaps no 
one of our students found more to do or did it more en- 
thusiastically this summer than this young member of the 
Junior Class of Meadville Seminary. He writes: ‘Summer 
services were begun here Sunday, June 30. Since that 
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time their minister has. preached twice every Sunday morn- 
ing and evening, and conducted a Sunday-school. The morn- 
ing services have been well attended, and the evening 
services very largely attended, the church being completely 
filled on several occasions. The people have responded 
splendidly, and a deep interest has been manifested all 
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along. The people of Corea, a town three miles from here, 
have been building a church; and they invited me to preach 
there Sunday afternoons, so Sunday-school and preaching 
services have been held there each Sunday. . Since July 7, 
I have preached three times every Sunday, besides having 
charge of the Sunday-school work. I was invited to preach 
at West Bay on Sunday afternoons, but could not arrange 
for four services on Sunday. I tried to arrange a service 
for week-day evenings, but was not successful. One neigh- 
borhood meeting. was arranged and was well attended.” 
Surely, this record of a young man preaching three times 
every Sunday and striving to introduce still a fourth service 
in a week, with the little preparation which only a single 
year’s work at the school had made possible, is a conspicu: 
ous witness of the spirit now animating our coming min- 
isters.. Besides these services, Mr. Lawton was invited to 
deliver a Fourth of July oration at Prospect Harbor. 

Another Meadville undergraduate, Mr. C. P. Wellman, was 
assigned a field in Northern Vermont, under the supervision 
of Rev. J. Edward Wright; and he presents a record most 
interesting. Every Sunday except one he preached in two 
different places, and in all conducted ‘services in five differ- 
ent towns. He writes: “June 28 was a terrible day, rain- 
ing very hard with a driving wind all day; yet a twenty-eight 
mile drive in an open wagon was well repaid by a congre- 
gation of twenty-five at Putnamsville and twenty-four at 
North - Calais. I. carried some Sunday-school service 
books to all my meetings. The people enjoyed the ser- 
vices, and responded well in the reading and _ singing. 
Everywhere I.met with earnestness and eagerness on the 
part of the people, shown in many ways. One noticeable 
thing was the attendance of men and boys,—as many men 
as women, oftentimes more. I managed to get into many 
homes, and found lots of good, solid, sensible men and 
women. I left tracts with people as I went about.” In an 
excellently prepared schedule of his work, Mr. Wellman 
reports an average attendance of forty-five. 

Neither Sudbury nor Shirley, Mass., is rightly to be 
classed as a summer church; but the active work of two 
other Meadville students at these places this summer may 
properly be counted in with a reckoning of faithful mission- 
ary endeavor. At Sudbury, where Mr. A. W. Birks was 
stationed, our church had been practically closed for two 
years. Regular services were maintained, the Sunday- 
school stimulated to increased. enthusiasm, and by his per- 
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sonal contact with the people of the town a new inspiration 
imparted which will have lasting effect. Services will be 
continued through the winter, one Sunday in the month at 
least, under Mr. Birks’s leadership. A young Branch of the 
Women’s Alliance, organized through the zeal of Miss Lilian 
Freeman Clarke, will be a potent aid in the work there. 

Mr. Albert Clarke has had charge of the Shirley church 
this summer, and the people there are unanimous in their 
enthusiastic appreciation of his zealous efficiency. It is 
expected that he will continue to hold regular services there 
during the winter in connection with his studies at Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Of somewhat ‘different order, of course, were the services 
conducted by ministers of longer experience, who out of a 
busy year carried their religion with them He practical 
purpose on their vacations. 

At Foss Beach, near Rye, N.H., Rev. H. C. McDougall 
undertook the responsibility of inaugurating a series of 
services under the auspices of the American Unitarian 
Association; and his report betokens a large success. He 
writes: ‘‘The services at Foss Beach were all that I had 
hoped they might. be, and I feel that. there is a place where 
it will pay to continue services each year. I held five ser- 
vices, beginning the last Sunday in July and continuing 
through August. The number each Sunday ranged about 
sixty, sixty-two being the largest attendance, fifty-two the 
smallest. Probably nearly one-half of the number were 
there every Sunday, as there is quite a colony of cottagers 
who are there allsummer. The quality of my congregation 
was fine. They were church-going people of all denomina- 
tions, and the congregational singing was superb. There 
was an earnestness and responsiveness that took my heart, 
and I did not need to be drumming up a congregation each 
week. After it was once started, the thing ran itself. The 
number of cottages is constantly increasing; and the place 
is likely to remain a good, quiet place, where church-going 
people will be drawn more and more.” 

At Fitzwilliam, N.H., where one of the most beautiful 
country church buildings in the State has become reduced 
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to a town hall, a loyal group of Unitarians bring back the 
ancient edifice to its original purpose by supporting summer 
services. This year Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of Brighton 
was in charge; and many seasons have passed since congre- 
gations have been as large, interest as eager, and the spirit 
of genuine encouragement so manifest as this year from the 
result of his work there. A correspondent writes: ‘The 
two months’ Unitarian services which have been held in 
Fitzwilliam, under the leadership of Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, 
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closed September 1. Mr. Wicks possesses that magnetic 


personality and consecration to his work which inspires his 
hearers to a line of higher thought and nobler living, teach- 
ing that ‘each one of us is here to develop the best which 
is within us,’ and that, ‘if we are true to the best we know 
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to-day, we shall know a better best to-morrow.’ May the 
many messages of helpful thought received hover long in 
our mental atmosphere to refresh, encourage, uplift, and 
give more heart in life and its possibilities, awakening in us 
the divine discontent which with joyous inspiration discerns 
the duty which is nearest, and which makes clear the 
second by the doing of the first!” 

At Naples, Me., Rev. George M. Bodge, formerly a resi- 
dent of the town, at the request of the people there, held 
religious services at the old Union Church for the Sundays 
of July and August, assisted two. Sundays in July by Rev. 
Alfred Manchester of Salem. The church was formerly 
occupied by the Congregationalists and Free-will Baptists, 
but has been closed for many years. The village has become 
a popular summer resort now; and during July, August, and 
September several hundred guests from all parts of New 
England and from New York visit for a time the ‘“ Naples 
Inn” and other flourishing hotels. ‘The services were well 
attended by the people of the town and the guests, and 
many co-operated cordially in the work. Through August 
Mr. Bodge held services morning and evening. The lead- 
ing residents of the town and the regular summer guests 
are earnest for the meetings to be continued under Unitarian 
direction next year. 

At Cape Porpoise, Me., a somewhat unusual series of 
summer services were held this summer by Rev. J. D. O. 
Powers of Kennebunk. ‘The street railroad company 
here,” writes Mr. Powers, “has a large casino at Cape Por- 
poise used for all sorts of purposes. In July the superin- 
tendent of the road asked me to preach for him Sunday 
afternoons. I did so for five Sundays to an average audi- 
ence of about five hundred. People came from fifteen and 
twenty miles away, and seemed to be delighted with the 
services. It was a great opportunity to present our gospel, 
and I did it to the very best of my ability.” 

At Sullivan, Me., summer services were conducted by 
several able preachers in an excellent programme arranged 
by Rev. H. H. Saunderson, who had the work in charge; 
and at Falmouth, Mass., a series of services were conducted 
by Rev. Albert Lazenby, Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., Rev. 
J. H. Crooker, D.D., and others taking turns in preaching. 

G. H. BADGER. 
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Summer Churches, 


The increasing importance of religious work in places of 
summer resort is testified to in the report of the New Eng- 
land field secretary, elsewhere in this issue. The impor- 
tance of this work is twofold: first, its provision against 
the religious destitution of the summer visitor, who is in 
the winter time more or less actively connected with some 
city church; and, secondly, its missionary value in bringing 
the gospel we are set to preach to the attention of persons 
who are without the privilege of hearing liberal preaching 
in their winter homes. While the occasional and perhaps 
temporary work described by Mr. Badger is of assured 
value, it reaches its best result when the preaching and the 
work of the summer eventuate in the establishment of a 
permanent Unitarian church. It is almost always possible 
to bring about this good result where the interest of the 
people, both transient and permanent residents, is thor- 
oughly awakened. ‘The churches at Winter Harbor, Me., 
Bar Harbor, Me., and Manchester, Mass., may illustrate this 
happy issue. 

The Channing Chapel at Winter Harbor is the outcome 
of the generous zeal of a single individual, an honored mem- 
ber of the South Congregational Church in Boston, who has 
for a number of years made his summer home at Winter 
Harbor. His love for the faith, his confidence in the Uni- 
tarian message, his desire to serve the community in which 
he spends the happy summer months, led him to form and 
carry out the purpose of building a chapel wherein the 
Unitarian gospel could be proclaimed, and attach to it a 
public library for the use of the permanent residents. For 
twelve years now services have been regularly held every 
summer in this charming little chapel, attended by both the 
natives of Winter Harbor and those who are so fortunately 
situated as to spend a part or all of the summer at this 
beautiful resort. A knowledge of the Unitarian gospel has 
thus efficiently reached the minds and hearts of many peo- 
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ple who would be otherwise unacquainted with its per- 
suasions. . 

The church at Bar Harbor was built by subscription 
raised among the summer residents of Unitarian allegiance. 
The land was given by a generous lady, since dead, whose 
winter home was in Newton, Mass. Here, too, good con- 
gregations from all parts of the country listen every summer 
Sunday to a number of the best of our ministers. The 
church is fully equipped for winter use, and there is a local 
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organization among the permanent residents of Bar Harbor. 
Some winters the pulpit has been supplied by the minister 
at Ellsworth, the nearest all-the-year-round Unitarian church. 
For one year only has there been a settled minister at Bar 
Harbor. By the wise action of the original givers of the 
churches at Winter Harbor and Bar Harbor the titles of 
the properties are placed in the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, thus giving security and stability. 

The beautiful little church at Manchester is again the 
outcome of the wise and generous good will of a number 
of Unitarian families, mostly connected with Boston Uni- 
tarian churches, and who have desired to hear the voices 
of their own preachers and join in the familiar forms of con- 
gregational worship at their summer home. Here, again, 
is a large community of city people gathered from all parts 
of the country; and the privilege is offered to them in the 
Unitarian church of hearing a message which few can listen 
to elsewhere. Both at Bar Harbor and Winter Harbor it 
has been the habit to have a different preacher every Sun- 
day. Such is the delightful hospitality of the members of 
these churches and the value of the opportunity set before 
the ministers that there has been no difficulty whatever in 
securing the services of many of the best representatives of 
our habit of mind. 

There seems to be no adequate reason why the good 
results achieved in these summer churches should not be 
imitated at other places where Unitarian preaching has been 
heard. It usually requires only the initiative of a few in- 
dividuals or families. Usually a ready response will be 
found to an appeal to build an attractive summer chapel. 
It is to be hoped that this initiative can be taken within 
the next few years at many other places. SUAVE: 


New England Associate Alliance. 


The New England Associate Alliance is only one of the 
many ways by which Unitarianism is constantly trying to 
increase a breadth of interest in its faith and work, 

The present tendency for organization led to the forma- 
tion of this Associate Alliance in October, 1891, at All 
Souls’ Church, Roxbury, Mass. Previously to that date 
various meetings of New England Branches had been held 
as independent, temporary unions of Branches. 

Yet with the inception of the Associate Alliance no spe- 
cifically new duties were undertaken by it or new methods 
advised ; for, while all believed in co-operation through sym- 
pathy, no one wished for over-centralization in work. : 

Therefore, this Associate Alliance is simply an organiza- 
tion of New England Branches for “the promotion of 
closer sympathy in religious work by a more intimate fellow- 
ship,” which holds three or four meetings a year in different 
New England States. ; 1 oe 

At its morning sessions some practical religious topic is 
treated by essay and discussion; and in the afternoon 
Alliance work is considered by discussion, open to all, usu- 
ally with no pre-invited speakers. In this way a great 
many persons say each a little something, and general 
acquaintanceship with each other’s methods of work is 
obtained. Friendly criticism and friendly approval are also 
stimulated, for each needs the corrective of the other. 

At the noon hour for lunch there are but two rules: 
first, that each one shall provide her own repast in a box, 
the Branch inviting furnishing coffee and tea; and, secondly, 
that no one shall sit by an intimate friend,—for how can 
acquaintanceship be developed into real friendship if one 
does? 

There is no membership fee, though there is a treasurer, 
to whom many Branches send their voluntary gifts toward 
defraying the expenses of speakers, ~ot of officers. 

The central power of the Associate Alliance is, like that 
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of the National Alliance or of any single Branch, the inde- 
pendence of the Branches. Each one does what seems best 
to it and in its own way. ‘There is no fear of excessive 
independence or of prospective disintegration through this 
liberty. No one lays down the law for another.. If sugges- 
tion is offered, it is done in the most deprecating manner. 
All may plead, but no one can command. 

This individual liberty of the Branches is the controlling 
force which welds them into a large, unified body of women 
working, both together and separately, for the varied devel- 
opment of religious activities. 

KaTE GANNETT WELLS. 


Summer Work in Buffalo. 


BY REV. ADELBERT L. HUDSON. 


The Unitarian summer work in Buffalo has furnished 
gratifying evidence of progress in missionary zeal and de- 
nominational unity. From the first suggestion of the under- 
taking there has been perfect co-operation between our Na- 
tional Association, the ministers who have generously con- 
tributed their time and energy for this special service, and 
the two Buffalo churches, which have nobly responded to all 
demands made upon them in furtherance of the work. 

The response on the part of the people has indicated 
equally that the Unitarian masses are ready to follow their 
leaders with enthusiasm and devotion in any enterprise 
which promises to advance the ideals and promote the 
progress of our noble church. Though many of the Sun- 
days have been uncomfortably warm, the attendance has 
been well maintained throughout ; and on those special Sun- 
days when our patriarchal leaders, Robert Collyer and Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, were announced, the ordinary seating 
capacity of the churches was insufficient to accommodate the 
crowds. 

Of course, the congregations were composed largely of 
people who were already Unitarians ; but they included, also, 
many outsiders who have become interested in Unitarian 
thought, but who have had little or no opportunity to come 
into actual touch with the work and worship of our church. 
Geographically, those present from Sunday to Sunday were 
divided about equally between residents of Buffalo and 
visitors to the Exposition, the latter coming from all parts 
of the United States and Canada. Among those who re- 
mained after the morning service to make themselves known 
were representatives of many of our Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain churches and the churches of the Middle 
West, as well as a gratifying number from the Southern States 
and Canadian Provinces. As usual in Unitarian gatherings, 
New England and the Middle States furnished the majority 
both of speakers and hearers; but the disproportion was by 
no means as marked as in our national meetings in Wash- 
ington and Saratoga. 

It would be impossible to estimate the value of these ser- 
vices. The best results of such work are always intangible; 
but an indication of the interest that has been awakened 
may be found in the fact that during the summer more than 
one thousand two hundred and fifty printed sermons and 
tracts, setting forth our Unitarian principles, have been 
taken from the vestibule table of the church after the morn- 
ing service, without further invitation or urging than a. 
printed notice in the Calendar, stating that Unitarian litera- 
ture might be thus obtained. 

This report would be incomplete without some mention of 
the experiment which was tried of keeping the church open 
one hour each day, with a local committee in attendance to 
welcome visitors and render any assistance that might be 
required. The event proved that there was no demand for 
such arrangement. On the contrary, the Correspondence 
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Committee appointed for the purpose of making arrange- 


"ments in advance for board and lodging was quite generally 


used, and with very satisfactory results. Both facts may be 
instructive in planning for similar occasions in future. But 
the lack of interest in our week-day meetings should be con- 
sidered in connection with a corresponding failure of every 
effort made during the summer to secure the attendance of 
exposition goers at meetings of a religious, ethical, philan- 
thropic, or educational sort. Hardly a week passed in 
which two or more conventions or congresses were not held 
of national scope, at which papers were read and addresses 
made by writers and speakers of well-known ability. And 
yet, with the exception of less than a half-dozen evening 
meetings at which speakers of international reputation were 
to be seen and heard, the attendance at these various gather- 
ings was absurdly small,— usually less than a score outside 
of officers and speakers. In most instances, provision was 
made for publication; but practically the same results might 
have been accomplished, with great saving of labor and ex- 
pense, by having all these papers sent by mail to a common 
literary bureau and read privately by title, “with leave to 
print.’ The conclusion seems obvious that people who go 
to expositions do not care to take time for outside meetings, 
no matter how interesting may be the subject for discussion 
or how excellent the production. It is possible that meet- 
ings held inside the grounds, in connection with some form 
of musical entertainment and at an hour when sight-seers 
would be glad to have an opportunity to sit down and rest, 
might command an audience; but “that is another story,” 
and may be written by Brother Day in 1903. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


This supplement of Word and Work is greatly devoted 
to the consideration of the New England field. From the 
Sunday-school point of view that means something more 
than a local topic. I do not intend to go into the matter of 
statistics. The Unitarian Sunday-schools in New England 
are, on the whole, in a more advanced and satisfactory con- 
dition at the present time than at any period before. In 
some instances they are struggling. In the large city centres 
they contend with a population moving into the suburbs. 


In some country places families are diminishing, and the 


numerical attendance is naturally low. 

All these facts I know quite thoroughly. Yet, on the 
other hand, the balancing is so great as to give encourage- 
ment. New Unitarian movements are almost always at- 
tended with large Sunday Schools. I might cite one exam- 
ple which will not be considered invidious. When Dr. 
Lyon proposed a move from Mt. Pleasant, Roxbury, to a 
‘ew community in Roxbury, his Sunday-school was languish- 
ing from population changes. The new Sunday-school at 
All Souls’ Church, Elm Hill Avenue, was immediately large, 


-and under Rev. Mr, Secrist is at this day a most prosperous 


organization. 

Or shall I mention the new Channing Church Sunday- 
school at Dorchester, under Rev. H. H. Saunderson? It 
has already overflowed the prescribed bounds of the vestry. 
The simple truth is that it suffered before because of inade- 
quate environment. Now, the Sunday-school exists in the 
midst of young families, and the parents are anxious that 
the children should have some religious and moral training. 
These two cases, taken at random, can be duplicated. As 
for the country, I know of many instances where new vigor 
has entered in. With a fresh attack on the Sunday-school 
problem, the Sunday-school has become a vital part of the 
parish life where before it was weak. But, dropping the nu- 
merical estimate, any watchman on the Sunday-school tower 
will report that there is a deeper interest, a wider activity, 
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and more satisfactory results to-day from Sunday-school 
work than at any recent time. ; 

New England has been the seed-plot of the Sunday-school 
movement, Its churches contain the best exemplification of 
the methods and objects legitimate to such a department in 
organized religion. There is an individual tendency which 
leads ministers to plan their own lessons and embody their 
own ideas. On the other hand there is a willingness to co- 
operate in systematic methods. The tendency is toward 
unity, but not uniformity. One-topic lessons are very widely 
used, and the Unitarian Sunday School Society is loyally sup- 
ported and consulted. Nearly all of the Sunday-schools use 
“ A Book of Song and Service.” The statement of “Our 
Faith” is well-nigh universally memorized by the pupils. 
Every Other Sunday is considered a help to create interest, 
and is taken, with scarcely an exception, by every school. 
Many of the local elements combine in weekly or bi-weekly 
teachers’ meetings, making use in that region of the same 
lesson. Various Sunday School Unions have been formed, 
at which, every month, important subjects are discussed by 
educators. ; 

The tendency in New England at the present time among 
the Sunday-school workers is to broaden and deepen at the 
same time. We are not seeking a dazzling display of large 
attempts on the surface. Thoroughness and inclusiveness 
are our main desire,— thoroughness. in instruction without 
an overloading of details; inclusiveness in a religious out- 
look as regards sects and world-religions. Whatever plans 
we can devise by way of text-books or Sunday-school tools 
of any kind are gladly considered, and, if possible, produced. 
It is much wiser to go slowly and publish material which 
will live than to rush into an over-production which satisfies 
for the moment, but leaves incomplete results. 

I like to recall at opportune times how much more widely 
interested in Sunday-school affairs were our Unitarian lead- 
ers than common knowledge recognizes. In New England 
there has always been a sound and wide co-operation. Not 
always so enthusiastic as circumstances demanded, it is true. 
Sometimes criticism has found rather free scope to the detri- 
ment of actual progressive work. But all this was incidental, 
because the Pilgrim and Puritan idea has never been dis- 
owned,—that religion must enter greatly through the 
educational door. Not that religion is chiefly taught through 
the intellect, but, without such instruction, sentiment and 
ideas become uncertain and unreliable. 

Dr. Channing stands foremost in a thorough pledge to 
the Sunday-school cause. Marianna C. Brown, in her little 
book, “Sunday-school Movements in America,” refers to 
our great leader in this connection. I quote from her book, 
page 91 :— 

“As early as 1833 Dr. Channing said, ‘ Higher ability 
is required for the office of an educator of the young than 
for that of a statesman.’ He frequently dwelt on this 
thought, and sought to inspire others with an appreciation 
of the teacher’s high office. In 1837 he said: ‘One of the 
surest signs of the regeneration of society will be the eleva- 
tion of the art of teaching to the highest rank in the com- 
munity... . Socrates is now regarded the greatest man in 
an age of great men. The name “king” has grown dim 
before that of “apostle.” To teach, whether by word or 
action, is the highest function on earth.’” He pleaded for 
an institution in which teachers should be professionally 
trained. ‘That same year he preached his great sermon on 
Sunday-schools at the meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, where, after describing the importance of 
knowledge and skill on the part of the teacher, he said: 
“ Like all schools, the Sunday-school must owe its influence 
to its teachers. I would therefore close this discourse with 
saying that the most gifted of our congregation cannot find 
a worthier field of labor than the Sunday-school.” 

In the early Boston meetings of local and national Sun- 
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day-school organizations, such men as Judge Simmons, 
Jonathan Phillips, Esq., and Dr. Tuckerman made ad- 
dresses. At the annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society held in Boston in 1832, Hon. William Sulli- 
van, Hon. Solomon Lincoln, and Stephen C. Phillips, Esq., 
made addresses. In 1835, at a similar gathering, Dr. 
Henry Ware spoke on “Personal Fidelity in the Teacher 
as the Best Means for Success in the Sunday-school”’; Dr. 
S. K. Lothrop, on “‘The Example of the Sunday-school 
Teacher as a Model for the Pupil”; Dr. C. A. Bartol, on 
“The Importance of Intelligent Co-operation of Parents 
with the Teachers”; Rev. W. G. Eliot, on ‘The Sunday- 
school as a Means of Great Value in Increasing and 
Strengthening our Churches”; Dr. George Putnam, on 
“The Appreciation by the Ministers of Intelligent and 
Efficient Co-operation of their Lay Brethren in the Religious 
Culture of the Young through the Sunday-school.” Dr. 
E. S. Gannett, John Pierpont, N. L. Frothingham, and 
others were always active in their work. I am indebted for 
some of these recollections to Rev. H. G. Spaulding, whose 
little pamphlet, “Sixty Years of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society,” issued in 1887, gives a cheering backward 
look. 

New England Unitarianism has also produced some con- 
spicuous Sunday-school superintendents. When we recall 
the names of John A. Andrew, John D. Long, George D. 
Robinson, former governors of Massachusetts, we mention 
three most faithful Sunday-school superintendents. They 
always found time, in the midst of arduous official duties, to 
meet the demands which their position imposed. They also 
seemed to have a genuine pleasure in filling the office of 
superintendent. Hon. F. W. Lincoln, once mayor of Boston, 
was a Sunday-school superintendent for many years at the 
Second Church. I could cite many others like these who 
found it a pleasure and duty combined to take part in the 
responsibilities and labors of our Sunday-schools. 

There seems to be a great deal of confusion with regard 
to the origin of Sunday-schools in New England. Probably 
no agreement can be reached now that the facts are so ob- 
scured. Mr. Lewis G, Pray, of honorable memory, in his 
little book, “‘ History of Sunday-schools,” now out of print, 
comes to this conclusion ; — 

*“‘ After a careful and full survey of the subject, we arrive 
at the conclusion that the first Sunday-school established in 
this country solely for moral and religious instruction was 
the school at Beverly, Mass., connected with Rev. Abiel 
Abbot’s parish, and instituted in 1810. The second was 
that of Rev. Dr. Lowell’s parish, opened in 1812.” 

On the other hand, Miss Brown, in the book quoted from 
above, makes this statement ; — 

“ The earliest Sunday-school ‘on record seems to be one 
at Plymouth, in 1669, of which the Rev. T. Robbins, D.D., 
in his address at Williams College, says that he has seen an 
authentic account. It is also known that in 1674 a Sunday- 
school was established in Roxbury, Mass., in the Congrega- 
tional church, at which the boys and girls were instructed 
after the morning service, by men and women respectively, 
in the catechism and Scriptures.” There seems to be a very 
wide difference between Mr. Pray and Miss Brown. But, 
read closer, it will be found that Mr, Pray had a different 
organization in view; for Miss Brown says in another place, 
speaking of these early exceptional movements, ‘Such 
Sunday-schools were not only exceptions, but they were 
unlike those started a century later, both in being strictly 
religious and in being a development of the New England 
educational system.” 

However this may be, we have in the New England 
survey of the Unitarian. Sunday-schools at the present time 
the following conclusion: The early Unitarian leaders some- 
what distrusted the Sunday-school. They feared its possible 
conflict with the home and the church. Leaders, however, 
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such as Channing and Gannett, were willing to take the 
risk, seeing even then the trend of things. The distrust has 
greatly ceased, though not entirely. The majority of min- 
isters and parents in the Unitarian churches behold the in- 
evitable, and are doing their best to lessen the dangers and 
difficulties. Parish committees are creating actual working 
relations with the Sunday-school. Skilled instruction is in- 
troduced. Ministers are recognizing more fully the dignity 
and significance of the Sunday-school. Public educators are 
pointing to the necessity of religious and moral training for 
the completion of citizenship. New and better manuals are 
constantly appearing. Complicated doctrinal teaching is 
being modified. Primary Departments are frequently under 
paid instructors. In a word, the Sunday-school idea is tak- 
ing greater hold of New England in its deeper and more 
valuable aspects. The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
stands ready to co-operate with individuals or Sunday-schools 
in this great work. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Indifference. 


Many devoted church workers seem to think it an ade- 
quate explanation of an enfeebled condition of their churches 
when they say that many of the nominal members are indif- 
ferent to religion. So far from being an excuse which justi- 
fies the enfeebled conditions of affairs, this indifference, 
wherever it exists, simply bears witness to the inefficiency 
with which the churches have been carried on. Some per- 
son or persons, some method or lack of method, has in the 
past laid the foundations of this indifference. Moreover, it 
is only by arousing these indifferent minds to spiritual ear- 
nestness that our churches are to develop their work. Every 
earnest church should frankly accept the indifference of any 
part of the community as its challenge and its test. If the 
indifference continues unabated, the church is thereby con- 
victed of incompetency, whether it be a Unitarian church or 
one of some other denomination. Let none think in the 
case of Unitarian churches that it is our gospel which is 
condemned. It is not that: it is ourselves that are con- 
demned if we cannot find a way for inspiring all kinds of 
men and women with religious interest. 

The great convictions held by the modern Unitarian 
Church are such as will bless any life that bases itself upon 
them. It is possible, furthermore, to make these convictions 
a reality by one method or another in every human soul. 
So, if they fall short of moving some person at present indif- 
ferent to religion, it is because we, who now guide the affairs 
of the Unitarian churches, do not know how to guide them 
well, do not know how to preach, and otherwise present our 
inspiring doctrines in either a convincing or a winning man- 
ner. It would seem that we all ought to be glad of such a 
challenge as this, and willing to accept the test. It would 
seem that it ought to be a matter very near to the con- 
sciences of the workers in every church that is at present in 
any way enfeebled that they should do something to solve 
this problem and so strengthen their halting work. 

Despair on the part of the supporters of any church, great 
or small, is an unjustifiable error. We may feel humiliated 
for our failures, we may be very modest in our beliefs as to 
what we can do to improve the condition of our churches; 
but, in spite of all this, it is our Christian business to be 
making ever fresh and more vigorous attempts to prove that 
it is in our power to conquer the spirit of indifference. It 
may be that none of us can give a precise rule for success 
in this high endeavor, but whosoever can accomplish some- 
thing toward it, or set forth thoughts and methods which 
will guide us on the way, will do more to help the enlarge- 
ment of our church and the resulting uplifting of our com- 
munities than could be done in almost any other way. 

CuHaRLES E, St. JOHN. 
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Isaac Ingalls Stevens. 


He fell—that glowing eye 

In sudden night was quenched; 
But still the flag he lifted high, 
And onward bore to victory, 

Tn his dead hand was clenched. 


He sank; but o’er his head 
The drooping ensign fell, 
As if its folds it fondly spread 
Above the forehead, pale and dead, 
Of him who loved it well, 


He sleeps,— unlock that clasp! 
The hero’s work is done. 

Another hand that staff shall grasp, 

And, if need be, till life’s last gasp, 
Like him, shall bear it on. 


He rests,— the true and brave ! 
And where his relics lie, 

In holier beauty long shall wave, 

Fit canopy for freeman’s grave, 
God's starry flag on high. 


He lives,—his deeds inspire 
New strength for duty’s strife. 
Now myriads burn with nobler fire 
Onward to press,— to mount up higher 
And win the eternal life. 
— Boston Commonwealth, 


Animal Story Books and their 
Illustrations. 


4 BY CHARLES WELSH. 


From the days when, to go no further back, 
“Dicksie, Pecksie, and Flapsie” were first intro 
duced to us by Mrs. Trimmer in her famous and 
often reprinted “History of the Robins” down 
to the present time, story books of the class to 
which this little classic of childhood belongs 
have never ceased to hold a warm place in chil- 
dren’s affections. Stories of animals and their 
doings, of animal pets, and of the ways and 
tricks of animals, are always sure of a welcome 
from English children of all classes; but they 
have not hitherto been so universally popular in 
this country, and this difference is especially 
apparent if we compare the “masses” as distin- 
guished from the “classes.” 

The strong hold which the writings of Rud- 
yard Kipling and Ernest Seton-Thompson and 
others have quite recently taken is, to my mind, 
rather evidence of a passing fashion than of any 
deep-seated change in the taste of our children. 
Charming and exquisite as these stories are, they 
do not quite belong to the class of literature to 
which I am more particularly referring. Nor do 
the countless “bird books” and “nature books” 
with which our booksellers’ shops are made gay 
with the advent of spring and summer, among 
which there are many delightful studies of birds 
and beasts and flowers, and their large increase, 
and their increased sale indicate a very welcome 
tendency to bring about a very welcome change. 
Five or six years ago, if the stranger within our 
gates inquired the name of a bird that was new 
to him, he was almost invariably told, “Oh, that 
is only asong-bird” ; or, if he asked the name of 
an unfamiliar tree, he generally got for reply, 
“Oh, that is just a shade-tree” or “That is just a 
bush,”’ as the case might be. Now, however, 
the reproach of this ignorance and indifference 
should surely be wiped away. If it is not, it will 
not be the fault of the many lovers of nature who 
are so generously giving the public the results of 
their sympathetic and intelligent observation. 

In the schools the fairy tales and the classic 
myths, to’which—and rightly—so much attention 
is given now, are generally presented to the 
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children of this country at about the time when 
the children of England are wont to have their 
animal story books; and I think it is a pity that 
these latter should not have a more prominent 
place in our children’s reading. There are 
plenty of animal stories which are good literature, 
and should play a prominent part in the child’s 
early reading, as these purely imaginative writ- 
ings are to-day made to do. 

By animal story books I do not mean popular 
scientific books or works of natural history, or the 
manufactured nature-study books which are being 
so widely and increasingly used in our schools, 
but. such books as “So Fat and Mew Mew,” 
“Crib and Fly, a Tale of Two Terriers,” “Cat 
and Dog,” “Memoirs of Puss and the Captain,” 
“Live Toys,” “Memoirs of Bob, the Spotted 
Traveller,” “Keeper’s Travels,” and the hundred 
and one story books about animals which are so 
much more in evidence in English than in 
American collections of books for children. 
True, “Black Beauty” has had a phenomenal 
circulation among us ; but that has been secured 
by the efforts of a powerful society which has 
placed it upon the market at a nominal price. 

Somebody has said, in effect, that “no English 
home is complete without a cat,a dog, and a 
three-year-old baby” ; and the British workman’s 
dog, which must have its Sunday morning walk 
with its master, is the dée moire of many an 
earnest clergyman, and has been the subject of 
many a withering pulpit denunciation through- 
out the length and breadth of old England. 
It is rare, indeed, to go into an English house 
in town or country, in any class of society where 
there are children, where an animal pet of some 
kind is not kept. They have their cat, their 
dog, their rabbit, their white mice, and their 
tame pigeons; and they often have their special 
pets in the poultry yard. Among the richer 
classes they have, as a matter of course, a pony 
or a donkey, besides. Thus, from earliest in- 
fancy and all through the home life, nearly 
every British child is accustomed to animal 
pets in and about the household. He is taught 
to feed them, to care for them, to love them, 
and to be kind to them. He thus learns his 
own relations toward the animal kingdom, and 


becomes conscious of its value in the scheme 


of human existence. The universal British af- 
fection for the dog may be said sometimes to 
outweigh the love of children, if one may judge 
from the story of the man who complained that 
his wife had cooked a steak, intended for the 
dog, and had given it to the children, adding, 
“Fancy giving a steak to the kids when there 
isa dog in the house!” And Tennyson gives 
us also a hint of how dear the Englishman may 
hold his horse. 

These are but exaggerations. The fact re- 
mains, however, that this prevalence of the 
Englishman’s penchant for animal society is one 
of the causes which make animal stories always 
sure of a ready and sympathetic audience among 
the children of Great Britain; and it is not, 
perhaps, that the American children love ani- 
mals less, but that the English children know 
them more. 

At any rate, the loving care of animals must 
have a softening, refining, and even ennobling 
influence on character. Literature abounds 
with beautiful and noble stories of the affection 
and fidelity of the dog, of the cheering compan- 
ionship of cats, of the noble associations of the 
horse, and even the despised donkey, which 
played so prominent a part in one incident of 
our Saviour’s career, has lovable traits, which 
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have been enshrined in more than one charm- 
ing story. 

The animal pet in the household may teach 
many a good and useful lesson to the little ones, 
who are surely all the better for learning from 
actual companionship to “love little pussy, her 
coat isso warm,” “to take care of Bunny, and 
give him his food,” and that “Old dog Tray’s 
ever faithful.” 

But we have strayed from our story books a 
little. Another cause of the unpopularity of a 
large section of animal story books which have 
been put upon the- market is, I think, to be 
found in the fact that, instead of one complete 
story, they are made up of a number of short 
ones or are simply collections of anecdotes. 
Now experience has shown that such books, 
properly speaking, are never so popular with 
the young folk as the volume containing a com- 
plete story. It seems as if writers, compilers, 
and publishers of books for children will never 
realize the fact that children do not, as a rule, 
choose for themselves books of short stories. 
The retail booksellers realize this, however ; and 
“other stories” on the title-page has prevented 
the sale of many a “juvenile,” while it is the 
cause of many a new book in the juvenile 
library silently gathering dust on the shelves. 

The other day I came across a book entitled 
“ Four Hundred Stories about Animals.” Four 
hundred stories in one book! enough to stagger 
the most omnivorous child, who would surely 
grow weary with this toujours perdrix. By far 
the greater number of children would never 
open the book after one dip into it, no matter 
how interesting the material. And then that 
“about Animals” in the title. It at once sug- 
gests “Our Animal Pets,” “John’s Pretty Pets,” 
“Aunt Mary’s Zoo,” and the countless swarm of 
manufactured books, which are no books, about 
animals, full of electros of cuts which have done 
duty times without number. One sample is 
enough to give any child of to-day with average 
intelligence a distaste for the whole tribe. For 
“the curse of the cliché is over them all.” These 
are the books in which one may be sure of meet- 
ing old friends in the shape of the pictures in 
new and often incongruous places. When once 
a child finds in his books pictures which he has 
been familiar with already in another book, he 
naturally feels that he is being cheated, the 
charm of the book is gone, and his enjoyment of 
it is forever destroyed. Pp 

The fatal idea of adorning and embellishing 
a book, which John Newbery, the first publisher 
of books for children, somewhat crudely started 
when he and Oliver Goldsmith began to make 
books for the young in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, has been the germ of more 
faults in the illustration of children’s literature 
than can well be imagined; and I regret that I 
have no space to point them out in detail here. 
To adorn and embellish the book, and illustrate 
the text, if possible, would appear to be the 
motto of all the book-building brotherhood. It 
is time that the merely manufactured book 
for children, with which our dry-goods store 
counters and book-shops are literally strewn at 
Christmas time, the hodge-podge of electros, 
ancient and modern, with a fringe of more or 
less appropriate text, or else the text with a 
scattering of more or less appropriate electros 
distributed, as some London printers distribute 
their punctuation-marks, as though they had 
been shaken out of a pepper-box, were 
abolished forever. If the child’s books are to 
be illustrated, the work of the artist should be 
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considered of no Jess importance than that of 
the writer; and, unless text and pictures go to 
make an organic and harmonious whole, away 
with the volume, although the text were by the 
most inspired writer that ever lived, and the 
artist the greatest genius that ever put brush to 
canvas | 

To return and to sum up. It. would appear, 
then, from the foregoing that the baneful in- 
fluence of the merely manufactured animal story 
book, the cramming of several short stories into 
one volume, the increasing use of fairy tales and 
classic myths among the children, are among the 
chief causes of the disfavor in which animal story 
books for children have fallen in recent years, 
until Rudyard Kipling’s and Seton-Thompson’s 
books and books of that class reawakened inter- 
est in this class of literature. But I think that 
the chief reason why such books have been less 
popular here in America than in England is to 
be found in the fact that conditions of life here 
do not so generally permit the presence of pets 
in the household as in the older country. 


Literature. 


Kim.* 


Kim seems to us to belong in the first rank of 
the works of fiction which are genuine tran- 
scripts of humanexperience. It adds not merely 
to the delight of the novel-reader. It is a book 
to be pondered by the ruler, the sociologist, the 
missionary, and the lover of his kind. It is a 
book which not only reveals life, but creates it. 
It establishes new relations between people who 
have lived together and fought together without 
knowing one another. We do not hesitate to 
say that in Am Kipling has not only surpassed 
himself, but that he has set up a standard for 
careful work, insight into human nature, and a 
comprehension of the Oriental mind which will 
test the strength and skill of all who come after 
him. It is not a narrative: it is not a story with 
a plot and a conclusion. It is rather a wonder- 
ful transcript of the hurly-burly of life as it ap- 
pears on the great central highway, along which 
flows in a continuous and tumultuous stream 
the travel and traffic, native and foreign, of the 
Indian ‘empire. There is something singularly 
engaging in the relation between the old Yogi 
from Thibet and Kim, the outcast son of 
an Irish soldier,—one wise in all the contem- 
plative philosophy of the Buddhist, the other 
versed in all the knowledge of men and affairs 
which a quick-witted Irish boy gains in the 
streets and bazaars of a Hindu city. It was a 
stroke of genius to bring these two into affec- 
tionate relations, and then, out of the many thou- 
sands who live upon or pass over the great 
highway, to select men and women who not only 
serve as types of their kind, but bring into the 
story life, color, and vigorous action. 

The wise man of the Wonder House is 
doubtless Kipling’s father, who illustrates the 
volume, who has published a book about the 
animals of India, and is just such a father as 
Kipling oughttohave. With this fact for a clew, 
it is easy to see how in his boyhood Kipling was 
native to the atmosphere which he reproduces 
in the story. The priest, the soldier, the Afghan 
horse-dealer, the old ranee, the babu, and all the 
other characters one sees upon reflection to 
have been described from the boy’s. point of 


* Kim. By Rudyard Kipling. New York: Doubleday, 
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view. Kipling tells us nothing about the gov- 
ernment, the social life, or the religions of India, 
ancient and modern, which he might have gained 
from books. He reports that which he saw and 
remembers, and the interpretation is always 
that of the growing boy, gifted with marvellous 
powers of observation and insight. im will 
not please those who want a love-story,— for 
there is none in the book,—nor those who are 
looking for records of astounding Hindu mir- 
acles,—Kipling does not believe in them,—nor 
those who want an interpretation of the Vedan- 
tic philosophy,—that was almost unknown among 
the people with whom Kim associated. It is not 
a woman’s book, excepting for those who like to 
read about the things men are doing. But it is 
an amazing biograph of Oriental life. 


JARvVis OF HARVARD. By Reginald Wright 
Kauffman. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
In his preface the author finds it necessary to 
make a definite statement concerning his pur- 
pose fn writing this story. The statement was 
needed, but is, we think, not sufficiently explicit. 
Either that or the author has not himself under- 
stood the full meaning of the experience which 
he records. He does indeed say that in the 
life of a student at Harvard College, as in other 
places, the search for pleasure must not be the 
main pursuit; that the men who seek enjoyment 
only are not in the majority in college, and they 
do not succeed. But, because there is danger 
that this story may be mistaken and regarded 
as a typical picture of college life, the foreword 
should have read something after this fashion: 
The hero of this story was one of the fast set in 
Harvard College, and one who, in that set, was 
of the baser sort. A man of fine natural gifts, 
mental and physical, but with a conscience so 
weak and a will so infirm that he could do 
nothing well if temptation crossed his way. He 
might have been a poet, a scholar of high rank, 
or a leader among athletes; but he could neither 
study nor play the game according to the rules. 
He entered college already disgraced, in his own 
estimation. He smoked, drank, gambled, and 
consorted with such company as he found in the 
back alleys of Boston, and is, therefore, contin- 
ually on the wrong side of life. The author at- 
tempts to show that, in his relations with two 
women, the oné good and the other bad, he was 
justified in deserting the latter and winning, as 
he did at last, the love of the former. But all 
the labored ethical arguments which go to show 
that he was working out his own salvation and 
becoming worthy of the love he wins prove ex- 
actly the contrary. The woman he casts off is 
superior to him in intellect, and had in her the 
making of a nobler character than he could ever 
achieve, had he accepted his plain duty and 
stood by her to the end. The story, more’s the 
pity, is true enough. We have seen the man in 
successive classes, and noted his follies. But 
acquaintance with three generations of college 
men gives us confidence to say that this over- 
grown weakling is not a fair specimen; and his 
moral experiences and the author’s reflections 
thereupon cannot be commended as an ethical 
text-book for undergraduates in Harvard Col- 
lege or in any other college. 


NEw ENGLAND LEGENDS AND FOLK-LORE. 
By Samuel Adams Drake. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50.—The new editions of 
Drake’s works give us his ripened thought and 
knowledge concerning the interesting things that 
ought, to be preserved in the history, folk-lore, 
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and legends of New England. Additions have 
been made of tales and illustrations which im- 
prove the work and give it a quality which fits 
it to modern ways of thinking. Such a book is 
invaluable to teachers and travellers who, with- 
out consulting ponderous histories, wish to get 
at particular stories, legends, and poems illus- 
trating old colonial days in New England. 
Those who know these books do not need our 
commendation. Those who do not know them 
will do well to seek them when they wish to 
commune with those who made history for us 
two hundred years ago. 


Marna’s Mutiny. By Mrs. Hugh Frasers 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.—Just how faith- 
ful this sketch of foreign life in Japan is to the 
reality, one who has never visited that en- 
chanted land cannot tell. But, if one may judge 
by the impression made upon the reader, this’ 
charming story comes out of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the ways of foreigners in Japan 
and their relations with those who serve them, 
There is a little too much of the odor of tobacco 
and whiskey in the atmosphere, but otherwise 
there is little to offend and much to please one 
who wishes to pass a cheerful hour while en- 
larging his knowledge and deepening his respect 
for some of his fellow-creatures. The love-story 
is wholly natural, and is a welcome assurance 
that pure romance is still to be found in the 
hearts and lives of men and maidens. 


Famous Actors oF To-Day. By Lewis C. 
Strang. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. $1.50.—Mr. 
Strang’s comments on the leading actors of the 
day seem to have unusual variety and sugges- 
tiveness in this volume, which is, perhaps, the 
most readable one of the series. He considers 
only those actors who have done especially not- 
able work in America during the last two years, 
including the two Englishmen, John Hare and 
Edward S. Willard. Sothern in Zhe Sunken 
Bell and as “Hamlet,” Drew, Goodwin, Gil- 
lette, Mansfield, and nearly a score of others re- 
ceive chapters, ending with a sketch of Charles 
Richman, part of which is an autobiographical 
account of Richman’s beginnings in the profes- 
sion. The book is illustrated with photographs 
of the actors mentioned, most of them in char- 
acter. 


WASHINGTON IN THE West. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Mr. 
Stratemeyer, the popular writer for boys, who 
has taken the place left vacant by the death of 
Oliver Optic, begins with this volume a new 
series of books, grouped under the general title 
of the Colonial Series. The hero of the book 
attends George Washington on his surveying 
trip in the Shenandoah Valley, and later follows 
him as a young soldier in the march to Great 
Meadows, the defence of Fort Necessity, and 
the disastrous Braddock campaign. It will be 
seen that this programme offers plenty of mate- 
rial for exciting adventure. The author has 
taken pains to consult numerous authorities, in 
order to have the book as free as possible from 
Nevertheless, its interest, of 
course, is mainly in the personal adventures of 
the hero. 


THE WouLpBEGoops, By E. Nesbit. New 
York: Harper Brothers. $1.50—Many readers 
will remember Zhe Treasure-seekers, a story for 
children, published a year or two ago. Like 
that, this story, which is its sequel or continua- 
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tion, will really be best understood and appre- 
ciated by grown people. The children have a 
genius for causing trouble and doing mischief 
that is more amusing in a book than out of it; 
but their misdeeds are generally pardoned, be- 
cause they do not try to lie themselves out of 
scrapes or evade disciplinary results. Their 
futile attempts to perform good actions and fill 
a Book of Golden Deeds give the name to the 
story, and might perhaps be taken as a satire 
on the methods of certain. educators. There is 
plenty of lively conversation, dotted with Eng- 
lish slang. 


ANNE SCARLETT. By M. Imlay Taylor. Chi- 
cago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.25.—Miss Tay- 
lor has decided power in depicting scenes of 
tragedy and fear; and in. this tale of a “New 
England witch” with its slow drawing of a net 
about the feet of a fair and helpless girl, unfort- 
unate enough to incur the enmity of a woman 
and the suspicion of superstitious magistrates, 
she has a theme well suited to her ability. The 
book is not as vivid or dramatic as the first two 
that made the writer’s reputation, nor is it note- 
worthy by its presentation of old Boston atmos- 
phere or tradition. But it is a not unsuccessful 
retelling of a story that has an abiding interest 
for all who are interested in manifestations of 
popular delusions, either from the historical or 
psychological point of view. 


Foorinc IT IN FRANCONIA. By Bradford 
Torrey. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.10 net—This book is for the men and 
women who like to feel under their feet the 
earth of the country road and do not mind the 
dust; who like birds and butterflies and flowers 
well enough to look for them, wait for them, 
and study them with constant pleasure; who 
enjoy all wild fruits and do not mind the 
brambles which often crowd into the most 
beautiful places. It is a book for those who 
love the fields and woods, who are willing to 
wear rough clothes, to eat plain food, and to 
adapt themselves to the ways of Nature and all 
the wild things that she cherishes. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE OF THE DIVINITY 
ScHOOoL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. Cam- 
bridge: University Press.— The alumni of the 
Harvard Divinity School and their friends will 
be glad to know that a new edition of this 
valuable catalogue has been issued with correc- 
tions to date. Because the information is as 
trustworthy as its able editor could make it, 
this would be a valuable handbook for parish 
committees and others who wish to know the 
record of ministers with whom they have to do 
in various ways. It is an invaluable handbook 
‘for all who are interested in the sources of our 
ministerial supplies. 


The Magazines. 


The August, September, and October num- 
bers. of Masters in Aré contain illustrations of 
the work of Ter Borch of the Dutch School, 
Luca and Andrea della Robbia, and Andrea 
del Sarto of the Florentine school. 


The Magazine of Art for October has for.a 
frontispiece the Joshua Reynolds portrait of 
Mrs. Braddyll. It contains interesting articles 
on “Idealism in Contemporary French Paint- 
ing,” “Japanese Art,” “Favrile. Glass,” “The 


Decoration of Upright Pianos,” “Art Sales of: 


the Season,” “Art for Babes,” etc, 


‘ 
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~~ Miscellaneous. 

The What is Worth While Series, published 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co., has recently received 
several new additions. The famous Sermon by 
Thomas Chalmers—7he Expulsive Power of a 
New Affection>-treats of one of the deepest 
truths ot spiritual psychology, and indicates the 
right method of spiritual development. John 
Caird, D.D., late president of the University of 
Glasgow, writing on Religion in Common 
Life, shows that life’s highest ideal is achieved 
by such as live well the every-day life of the 
world. cclestastes and Omar Khdayydm, the 
words of the Jewish sage and the Persian poet, 
are contrasted by John F. Genung, who finds 
that what Omar cannot give is supplied by the 
writer of Ecclesiastes. Prof. William Henry 
Hudson answers the challenge of those who 
doubt the supreme value of poetry, recognizing 
their right to question it in his essay entitled 
The Meaning and Value of Poetry, and his 
concluding thought is, “Poetry interprets life in 
all its beauty and spiritual significance; but its 
interpretations are profound and lasting in pro- 
portion as you are able to feel and realize for 
yourself.” President Jordan utters a plea in 
the interest of the religion of science; that is, 
in the interest of larger faith, in a providence 
as broad as the universe, and resident in all its 
operations, and his essay is called by Lowell’s 
phrase, Standeth God within the Shadow. The 
books are prettily bound in white leatherette, 
and are sold for 35 cents each. 


Books Received. 


* From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
With Washington in the West. By Edward Stratemeyer. 


1.25. 
In the Days of William the Conqueror.. By Eva March 

Tappan. | $1.00. ; 
Lucy in Fairyland. By Sophie May.’ 75 cents. 

From the Living Age Company, Boston. 
The Living Age. Volume 12. 
From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 

The Chatterbox for 1gor. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

By Heloise Edwina Hersey. $1.00. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
At the Sign of the Ginger Jar. By Ray Clarke Rose. 


1 00. 

Lincoln’s First Love. By Carrie Douglas Wright. $r.00, 

Asa Falling Star. By Eleanor Gaylord Phelps. $1.00. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Wherefore didst thou Doubt? By Cleland B. McAfee. 


cents. 
Gos Sunlight, By Lewis W..Smithy aeleents, 
The Greatness of Patience. By Arthur T, Hadley. 35 


cents. 
Practical or Ideal. By James M, Taylor, D.D. 35 cents. 
Standeth God within the Shadow. By David Starr 
Jordan. aelcents , 
Summer Gathering. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 35 cents. 
The Little Cave Dwellers. By Ella Farnam Pratt. 
Little Sky High below Stairs. By Hezekiah Butterworth, 
gd Flatiron and.the Red Cloak. By Abby Morton 
iaz. 
From Funk & Wagnalis Company, New York, 
The Affirmative Intellect: By -Charles Ferguson. 90 


cents net. 2 
By Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 


The Miracles of Missions. 
go cents. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
The Ruling Passion. By Henry Van Dyke. $1.50. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
A Little Girl in Old New Orleans, By Amanda M. 


Douglas. $1.20. e 
A Slaughter of the Huguenots. By Elizabeth W. Champ- 


ney. $1.35. 
A Shntere Inheritance. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
cents. 
Meaue Mrs. Teddy. By Barbara Yechton, $1.50. 

: trom Henry A ltemus Company, Philadelphia. 
Galopoff, the Talking Pony. By Tudor Jenks. $1.00. 
Caps and Capers. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. iptos 
The Little Lady. By Albert Bigelow Paine. $1.00. 
From Connecticut Magazine Company, Hartford, Conn. 
pbc Orthodox Preacher and Nancy. By Rev. Magee 

ratt. 


From Philip Green, London, England. 
Laws of Life after the Mind. By John Hamilton Thom. 


To Girls. 


~ Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Rhapsodie alla Mazurka. For the piano. By Wilson G. 
mith, 
Disappointed Serenader, The. 
Johannes Brahms, i F 
Ballade. For the piano. By Wilson G. Smith. ; 
The Babe in Manger Lowly. Sacred song for low voice. 
By E. R. Kroeger. 
oO God, be Merciful to me. 


Song for high voice. By 


Sacred song for medium 


ice. ; 

Scant For the piano. ny A. Jul. Biedermann. * 

Mary’s Slumber Song. Christmas song for low voice. 
By John Spencer Camp. ; 


$245' 
Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes, Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


An edition with services is also issued. 


TESTIMONIALS TO “JUBILATE DEO.” 


““A more admirable collection of hymns and tunes for 
the use of churches does not exist.... It would be hard to 
find a collection of its size mor&free of chaff and more 
solid with good grain than this. ... On its musical side 
the book has no superior among those offered to our 
congregations as a usable collection, so far as it goes. 
... The best and most familiar tunes of Barnby, Dykes, 
and their school are here.”’. . . 

“On the other hand, the tunes which long use in our 
American churches has tested and_has endeared to all 
serious hearts are here in great profusion. For religious 
gatherings of all kinds, in church, chapel, and home, it is 
a very valuable addition to the resources of liberal people, 
and, indeed, of all people; for there is nothing sectarian 
to be found in it."—Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the “Christian Register,” Boston. 


... “On the whole, from a literary and xsthetic point 
of view, it seems to me the most unblemished ‘sacrifice of 
praise’ that I have ever known. The music is of the very © 
best. The hymns are a singularly fine selection of relig- 
ious lyric poetry.” ...—Leonard Woolsey Bacon, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

“The new hymnal, ¥#dilate Deo, is now used in about 
fifty-three unions all over the United States. It is being 
very favorably received. e hear nothing but praise of 
the book, and the young people are delighted with it. 
We are nearly ready for our second edition.”’—Rebecca 
D. Homer, Secretary Young People’s Religious Union. 


“The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union has adopted 
Fubilate Deo, using five hundred copies for its Sunday 
evening worship. 

“The book has given excellent satisfaction, and im- 
proved manifestly the musical features of the services.”— 
William H, Baldwin, President Boston Young Men's 
Christian Union. 


“We use Jubilate Deo in our Ottawa church, and are 
doing good congregational singing in spite of great obsta- 
cles. For new work and congregational singing it is the 


.| best book by far, and we enthusiastically commend it.”’— 


Albert Walkley, Pastor, Ottawa, Can. 4 


“Tt gives me pleasure to say that, after a careful ex- 
amination of available hymnals, we settled upon ¥xudbzlate 
Deo as having throughout tunes the most singable and 
words the most satisfactory.”—(Rev.) Leon H. Harvey, 
Erie, Pa. 


“T regard it as the best book of its kind yet published.”— 
George W. Stone, Pacific Coast Fiéld Secretary, A.U.A. 


“JT am delighted to inform you that our church has just 
introduced Jubilate Deo.”—B. Fay Mitls, Oakland, Cal. 


“The Jubilate Deo is fresh, bright, sweet, earnest, for- 
ward-looking, and devout. It has great variety and some- 
thing for every occasion,—/. 7. Sunderland, Toronto, 


Can, 
_ Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, «= « = Boston. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 

_ $1.00, 
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Che Bome: 


My Pictures, 


I wonder why it is that when 

I pictures draw of boys and men, 

And horses, too, for my mamma, 

She doesn’t quite know what they are. 


Sometimes I draw a big brick house, 
Sometimes a cat and little mouse; 
And then mamma will say to me, 
“Why, yes, this is the mouse, I see,’’ 
When, really, what she’s looking at, 
I’m sure she must know, is the cat. 


And, if I draw a butterfly, 

That goes far up into the sky, 

She thinks—I can’t imagine how— 
Perhaps it is the old red cow! 


But when I draw, as best I can, 
A picture of a big tall man, 
Then clap my hands, and shout, ‘‘Hurrah!” 
She always knows it is papa! 
—Selected. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Bird Hospital. 


BY JEAN S. REMY. 


“He prayeth best 
Who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” 


How would you children like to see a hospi- 
tal in which downy nests ranged about the 
walls and dozens of swinging cages take the 
place of white-drapedots, and where hundreds 
of cheeping birds are seen instead of pale- 
faced suffering human beings? Right in the 
heart of New York City is such a hospital, 
known far and near as the bird hospital. Five 
bright sunny rooms are filled with little birds, 
whose ailments are so much like those of peo- 
ple in general that much the same care is given 
to them as to a human being. 

A flood of light pours in these rooms from 
windows on one side; and the other three sides 
of the rooms are lined with tiers of shelves on 
which are rows of cages, each with its tiny pa- 
tient. Across the rooms diagonally stretch 
wires ; and cages are swung from these also. 
In this unique hospital each patient has a sep- 
arate nest or a tiny swing, or sometimes it 
lies in a wire bed. just as you or I would do. 
Some of the nests are lined with little rubber 
bags filled with hot water and covered with 
squares of flannel. Can you imagine a rubber 
bag no bigger than your thumb? But these 
bits of rubber bags are a great comfort to these 
sick canaries; and it is a pretty and yet pa- 
thetic sight to see the little yellow sufferers 
cuddle down on the welcome heat, and lie 
quietly beneath the soft light cover that is thrown 
over them. 

Birds with broken legs or wings are placed in 
a bandage swing, suspended so that it rests the 
injured parts. Then the food and water is 
placed so that the little patient can easily reach 
it. Birds love to be held in the hand, and cud- 
dled carefully; and so in this hospital ‘one of 
the greatest comforts of the downy patients is 
a rubber glove filled with warm air. Against 
this warm surface they will lie in the greatest 
content, evidently thinking they are caressed by a 
loving and friendly hand. 

It is a wise and tender woman who is at the 
head of this hospital; and under her loving, 
skilful care thousands of little feathered inva- 
lids have come into happy, healthy birdhood 
again. 


| her to school. 
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The Face in the Glass. 


Two large, mournful eyes, straight brown 
hair combed back from a high forehead, dark 
skin and a sad little mouth,— that was’ what 
Em’ly Caroline saw every time she looked in 
the glass that hung over the teacher’s desk at 
school. Em’ly hated that glass, and she hated 
the face in it, too. 

It was a bare little school-room, containing 
only a big, ugly stove, many battered benches 
the teacher’s desk, and blackboards all around 
the room with examples on them that made 
Em’ly Caroline sick at heart to look at because 
they were so hard to understand. 

All the other children went home to their din- 
ner, but Em’ly Caroline lived too far away. So 
there she stayed a whole hour all alone, with 
that mournful little face in the glass for com- 
pany. Sometimes she sat down and cried after 
taking a look, and once in a great while she 
boldly made a face at it. It was her very own 
face, Em’ly Caroline knew that well enough; 
and she never wondered that the teacher lost 
patience with her or that the scholars made fun 
of her. 

The night when Em’ly’s Cousin Rosabellé was 
coming to make a visit the aunts were invited 
over to tea. The stage happened to be late; 
and, as the aunts were obliged to go home 
early, they all sat down to supper before Rosa- 
belle and her mother arrived. Em’ly Caroline 
couldn’t have told afterward what was on the 
table. 

“They say Rosabelle’s real smart with her 
books,” said Em’ly’s mother. “I suppose she’s 
way ahead of Em’ly Caroline.” 

The hot blood rushed all over Em’ly’s face, 
for everybody at the table knew how dull she 
was. 

“Well,” sniffed Aunt Bathia, “I can assure 
you that Rosabelle’s mother never has to drive 
She's always ready and glad to 
go.” 

Em’ly Caroline kept her eyes on her plate 
and tried hard to swallow what was in her 
mouth. She remembered very well once, when 
Aunt Bathia was there visiting, she had sat down 
on the roadside and cried instead of hurrying 
along to school. Aunt Bathia had caught her 
at it, and Em’ly knew she had never forgotten. 

“Rosabelle’s a real pretty child,” said Aunt 
Sue, “and I don’t knows I ever heard her cry.” 

Em’ly Caroline wouldn’t have looked up then 
and met those two pairs of scornful eyes for the 
world. 

“Pity Em’ly couldn’t take lessons of her 
cousin Rosabelle,” Brother James remarked; 
and then, just as Em’ly was longing to creep 
away under the table, she heard a knock at the 
door, and there was Rosabelle and her mother. 

Em’ly Caroline had never seen anything so 
beautiful as her cousin Rosabelle. She had 
white skin and pretty light curls, her eyes were 
blue; and she walked right round the table and 
kissed everybody without being told. Em’ly 
Caroline couldn’t take her eyes off of her. Ro- 
sabelle wasn’t one bit afraid of all the strangers ; 
not even when everybody was looking at her, 
and talking about her; and, when Em’ly’s father 
and Brother James asked Rosabelle questions, 
she spoke up as quickly and laughed as Em’ly 
had never dreamed of laughing. 

“Seems to me your Em’ly Caroline’s a dread- 
ful sober little piece, isn’t she?” asked Mrs. 
Tenny, Rosabelle’s mother, ~ ae much like my 
Rosabelle.” 
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“No, she isn’t much like Rosabelle,” sighed 
Em’ly’s mother. 

“Terrible dark, isn’t she ?” said Mrs. Tenny. 

“Yes, she’s dark,” admitted Em’ly’s mother, 
with another sigh. 

“Who does she take after? 
she favors any of our folks.” 

Eyerybody began to talk about Rosabelle 
now and Em/’ly Caroline took a long breath of 
relief. 

The next day after Rosabelle came Mrs. 
Tenny decided to send her to school with Em’ly 
Caroline. “I guess I won’t have her go but half 
a day,” she said to Em’ly’s mother. “I think 
that’s enough for her this spring.” 

Em’ly- was happy to have Rosabelle’s com- 
pany; and she walked in the grass all the way to 
school,so that Rosabelle might have the path. 
At the school-house the children crowded around 
them, and were very kind to Em’ly because she 
was Rosabelie’s cousin. Miss Smith, who was 
almost always cross, smiled whenever she looked 
at Rosabelle. 

Em’ly’s' days would have been quite happy 
now if only Rosabelle could have stayed with 
her through the noon hour; but every day she 
tripped away, leaving Em’ly Caroline with the 
same old things to look at,—the big stove, the 
blackboards, the empty benches. Em’ly felt 
as if they all knew she was dark and homely 
and dull. 

But changes come into everybody’s life, even 
into a little lonely school-girl’s. One bright, 
sunny day, after long days of rain, Em’ly and 
Rosabelle were on their way to school. Sud- 
denly they looked up and spied a field of butter- 
cups. Rosabelle had never picked buttercups 
in her life; and, after she had pickéd one bunch, 
she wanted to pick another. . Em’ly helped her, 
and then urged her to hurry because it was al- 
most school time. 

“T don’t want to go to that old school. 
like it,” said Rosabelle, decidedly. 

Em’ly Caroline stared at her. 

“No, and I’m not going,” continued Rosa- 
belle. “I’m just going to pick these flowers 
It isn’t my school, anyway.” 

“But you didn’t ask your mother, "said Em'ly. 

“I don’t care,” replied Rosabelle. And then 
Em’ly trudged off to school alone. At night, 
when she came into the yard, Rosabelle met 
her, “Don’t tell ’em that I didn’t go to school, 
will you? They didn’t ask me a word, and they 
don’t know.” - 

Emly stared at Rosabelle, and shook her head. 

“No, I won’t tell,” she said, and then fell to 
thinking. 

At the supper table something happened that 
made Em’ly Caroline think harder than ever. 

“Where’d you get all those buttercups, Rosa- 
belle, you brought home this noon?” asked 
Aunt Sue, who was there spending the day. “I 
didn’t see one on the road when I came along. 
Must have taken an hour to pick them,” 

Rosabelle looked at Em’ly Caroline, and then 
spoke up just as if she were telling the truth. 
“The children gave them to me,” she said. 

“Didn’t they give you any, Em’ly Caroline?” 
asked Aunt Sue. ‘ 

“No, they didn’t,” said Em’ly. 

“Rosabelle was always a favorite,” said Mrs. 
Tenny. 

Em’ly didn’t look at Rosabelle once during 
supper. No, nor during breakfast next morn- 
ing. It seemed to her that Rosabelle’s pretty 
face must be all spoiled, and she couldn’t bear 
to look at her, ; 


I can’t see as 


I don’t 
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- At noon, when she was alone again, she 
climbed up and looked at the face in the glass. 
It was a straightforward gaze that she met, and 
Em’ly looked at the face a long time. At length 
she spoke to it. “You wouldn’t lie, would 
you?” said Em’ly Caroline. And the big dark 
eyes and the little firm mouth and even the 
nose and the high forehead seemed to say, 
“No! No! No!” 

’ “Tll never make faces at you again,” said 
Em'ly, “never.” 

“Certainly not,” said the face. 

“I won’t cry about you, either.” 

“J’d be ashamed to have you,” said the face. 

It was strange, perhaps, but Em’ly wasn’t 
afraid that noon; and she climbed up and 
looked out of the window and watched the trees 
and the birds and the spring blossoms. She 
wasn’t afraid when school began, either ; and she 
answered questions very well, indeed. 

Even Aunt Sue and Aunt Bathia noticed a 
change in Em’ly Caroline. “I wouldn’t wonder 
if the child turned out all right, after all,” they 
said one day. 

“Oh, Em’ly Caroline isn’t the worst child that 
ever lived,” said grandmother. 

Em’ly looked up quickly. ‘How’d you know, 
grandmother?” The question came out before 
Em’ly Caroline thought. 

“Why, child,” said grandmother, “you didn’t 
suppose you were, did you?” 

Em’ly shook her head. “I used to,” she said; 
“but I don’t now.” And that was every word 
Em’ly Caroline would say on the subject. She 
kept her word to the face in the glass, and never 
made faces at it or cried over it any more.— 
Frances J. Delano, in the Congregationalist. 


Guess Again. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN PREVIOUS NUMBER: 


FAMOUS ANIMALS. 


1. Rosinante, the horse of Don Quixote. 
2. Mrs. Browning’s Flush. 
3. Mary’s little lamb. 
4. Copenhagen, the horse of the Duke of 
Wellington at Waterloo. 
5. Bucephalus, the horse of Alexander the 
Great. 
6. Robinson Crusoe’s parrot. 
7. The cock that crowed when Peter was in 
the court. 
8. Vixen, the Springfield fox. 
Thompson.) 
9. Pegasus, the horse of Apollo and the 
Muses. 
to. Old Abe of Wisconsin, 
11. Robert Bruce’s spider. 
12. The spider that wove its web in front of 
the cave in which Mahomet was hidden. 
13. Argus, the dog of Ulysses. 
14. The dove sent from the ark. 
15. Balaam’s ass. 
16. Baloo. (Kipling’s “Jungle Stories.”) 
17. Sir Isaac Newton’s cat, who considered 
one opening enough for herself and her kitten. 
18. Minerva’s owl. 
19. Barry, the famous mastiff of Great St. 
Bernard’s. 3 
20. The wooden horse planned by Ulysses 
and taken into Troy. ; 
21. The whale that swallowed Jonah, 
22. Io. 
23. The snake in the Garden of Eden, be- 
fore he was condemned. 


(Ernest Seton- 
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24. The geese that cackled and awoke the 
garrison when the Gauls invaded Rome. 
2s. The asp that stung Cleopatra. 


. Milkweed. 


Master Milkweed keeps a dairy 
By the river-side, 

And above project his airy 
Storerooms, arched and wide, 


Here he stores his creamy cheeses,— 
Soft and smooth as silk. 

Thinks he’ll find them when he pleases,— 
But this magic milk 


\ 
Some fine day will change to fairies 
Who, on gauzy wing 
Flying far, will start new dairies 


For another spring. 
2 — Sarah]. Day. 


Faithfulness in Small Things. 


A poor, lame, weak-minded man worked 
twelve hours daily in a close, hot room as a 
saddler’s apprentice. He had heard a minister 
say that the humblest work could be performed 
to God’s praise, but he had never understood 
the meaning of his words. 

One day he looked out of the window and 
saw a runaway horse passing by, drawing a 
wagon in which sat a pale, frightened woman 
and her child. A gentleman ran up to it from 
the pavement, caught and held the bridle till 
the horse stopped, and mother and child were 
saved. 

Then the poor old cobbler thought: What if 
the bridle on that horse had not been sewed 
well or poor thread had been used? The 
bridle would have broken and three human 
beings would have been made unhappy. Who 
knows but what I sewed that bridle ! 

Filled with this thought, he performed his 
work with special diligence and faithfulness 
after this time.— Lutheran. 


Queer Neighbors. 


Judge Widgeon, the field collector of the 
Maryland Academy of Sciences, has had many 
experiences while collecting the specimens for 
the museum, says the Baltimore Sw. He 
has captured almost every species of, reptile, 
both poisonous and otherwise, to be found in 
the State, and in their pursuit has noticed many 
peculiarities. 

“Jt is remarkable,” be says, “how some of 
the deadliest enemies live in close proximity to 
each other. Several years ago, while exploring 
Kent Island, I ventured up a forty-foot hickory- 
tree to inspect a large fish-hawk’s nest. When 
almost to the nest, I was surprised to see an 
enormous black snake wrapped around the 
heavy sticks at the bottom of the bulky nest. 
The snake, although at such an unusual distance 
from the ground, did not lose its presence of 
mind, but dropped gracefully from limb to limb 
until it reached the ground. Continuing to the 
nest, I found a large family of field mice: Above 
this was a nest full of little sparrows, and upon 
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the top of the hawk’s nest were three young 
hawks just hatching.” 


Brave and Tender. 


A year or two ago there was a shipwreck at 
St. Margaret’s Bay, England; and the life-line 
brought sailor after sailor to shore, amid the 
cheers of the rescuers. At last only the captain 
remained on board. The line was ready, the 
signal was given; but the answering jerk did 
not come. Again and again, for a quarter of an 
hour, the question passed along the line without 
reply. At last, when hope was nearly dead, the 
signal came; and the captain was hauled, drip- 
ping, toshore. He picked himself up, drew a 
small, wet, quivering dog from his breast-pocket, 
and set it tenderly down. Then he looked 
around, and said in simple apology, “I couldn’t 
find the little brute anywhere!” 


Going Nowhere. 


It was Johnny, the seven-year-old, who tired 
of the “merry-go-round.” The previous sum- 
mer it had fascinated him, and he could not 
ride on it too often. This season a single trip 
satisfied him, and he declined another. ‘“No, 
thank you, grandfather,” he said in his quaintly 
polite way. “You see we ride and ride, but 
we stay under that old tent all the time. I 
guess, when anybody gets to be seven years old, 
they’re too big to care about going and going 
that doesn’t get anywhere.” 

“Now may the boy hold fast to his wisdom !” 
commented the grandfather, relating the inci- 
dent.— Wellspring. 


The other day Curtis pulled down a five- 
pound bag of sugar from the table. Instead of 
being dismayed by the results, he sat quietly 
down on the floor and began making the most of 
his chance, putting it in his mouth by tiny fistfuls. 
His grandmother, coming in, horrified, ex- 
claimed, “O Curtis, you greedy boy!” He 
smiled contentedly. ‘Is I geedy, ganma?” he 
asked with interest, and went on eating the 
sugar. 


In Waar 
SHALL I INVEST 


t 


Surely a vexing question, but we 
can help you solve it. Our rec- 


ommendations are absolutely im- 


partial. We deal in high class 
income paying securities exclu- 
sively. Our list contains many 
yaluable suggestions. Write for it. 


E.TL GAY & Co. 


BOS7 O// NEW: YORK 
131 DEVONSHIRE Si 1 NASSAU ST. 
PHILADELFIHA MONTREAL 
42/ CHESTNUT, Sih. :CANADA LIFE BLOG 


“THE MORE YOU SAY THE LESS PEOPLE 


REMEMBER.” 


ONE WORD WITH YOU 


SAPOLIO 
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Good News. 
Thy Will be done! 


Not in dumb resignation 
We lift our hands on high; 
Not like the nerveless fatalist, 
Content to do and die. 
Our faith springs like the eagle’s, 
Who soars to meet the sun, 
And cries, exulting, unto thee, 
*‘O Lord, thy will be done!” 


Thy will! It bids the weak be strong; 
It bids the strong be just,— 
No lip to fawn, no hand to beg, 
No brow to seek the dust. 
Wherever man oppresses man, 
Beneath the liberal sun, 
O Lord, be there! Thine arm make bare! 
Thy righteous will be done! 


—John Hay. 


Divorce Legislation. 


There is great satisfaction in receiving the 
results of the Episcopal Convention both as to 
the name of their church and in their determina- 
tion as to the two points which most interest 
Christians and outsiders generally. 

The first of the two—and one really impor- 
tant in the history of the country—is the refusal 
of the House of Deputies to dictate to the forty- 
five States as to the law of marriage. The 
House of Bishops went astray,—as bishops act- 
ing together have always been apt todo. Mar- 
riage is either a matter which the State as a 
State has to regulate or it is not. Few, if any, 
of the prelates or priests of the Episcopal 
Church would dare to say that it is not a matter 
of civil direction, Few, if any, of them would 
care to “take the contract” by which they should 
be appointed to regulate this central matter of 
all civilization for all the citizens, male and 
female, of America. Every man among them 
who is not quite addled by the use of the fuss 
and feathers of the ecclesiastical establishment 
would say that the civil law must do the regu- 
lating in the forty-five States of the American 
Union. 

If it is a matter of civil regulation, it is worse 
than impertinence for any company within a 
company, any imperium in imperio, to defy the 
authority of the State or to undertake to dictate 
to that authority. Such defiance comes very 
near to treason. It is an effort to boycott the 
government under which these men live, for it 
dictates to that government from its own point 
of view, and so far attempts to weaken it before 
the citizens who have been received into the 
order of the State. 

It is to be wished, indeed, that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church might have taken a positive 
step in recognizing the authority of the govern- 
ment under which it lives. This step will be 
taken when it gives to what it calls its “ecclesi- 
astical courts” some other name. As raatters 
stand, we hear every few years of what is called 
an “ecclesiastical court” held with a shabby 
imitation of the established courts of justice, 
hearing testimony where they have no right to 
swear witnesses, and, if they choose, administer- 
ing punishments. If the Protestant Episcopal 
Church chooses to have committees or a disci- 
pline which may inquire in a gossiping way as 
to what has happened or has not happened in 
the world, of course it can do so, as the society 


of Colonial Dames may appoint a committee to- 


consider the accuracy of Mr. Byington’s book 
about the Pilgrims. But, when this committee 
of examination calls itself a court, summoning 
witnesses into the court, pronouncing sentence, 
it comes very near to the line of usurpation of 
the highest province in government. What 
would be said if it went on farther and com- 
missioned sheriffs and deputy sheriffs, dressed 
them in uniform, put upon them a badge of the 
State in which they live, and directed them to 
bring before their tribunal this or that man who 
was to testify. Every one knows that the 
government of no State would tolerate such an 
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absurdity for an hour. But what-line-can. be 
drawn between such an usurpation of the func- 
tions of government and the present folly which 
is too serious to be called ridiculous, by which 
before a bench of prelates a man is brought for 
“trial,” by which witnesses testify as to what is 
or what is not true, and by which a sentence is 
administered ? . 

It is really only the insignificance of such 
cases which has rescued them from public sup- 
pression by the orders of the executives of the 
States in which such masquerade has been 
attempted. : 

Indeed, it seems to me a doubtful question at 
law how far a clergyman has a right, under his 
commission, to decline to marry parties who 
have the permission of the authorities of the 
State. Let every clergyman remember that it is 
because we are officers of the State that our 
wedding certificates have any validity. Now 
suppose a notary public, who is commissioned 
just as we are, by the States, for certain func- 
tions, should decline to perform one of such 
functions. Suppose that he was asked to give a 
certain certificate. When a business note was pre- 
sented to him for protest, suppose that he should 
say, These people are friends of mine: I will 
not interfere. Would not that man’s commis- 
sion be taken back by the governor before he 
was a day older, and ought not the governor to 
take it back? Now the minister who marries a 
couple who appear to him for marriage is com- 
missioned by the legislature for that purpose. 
If the Episcopal clergy or the Unitarian clergy 
choose to show that they do not propose to act 
as officers of the State in one case out of twenty 
of the applications made to them, would not 
that legislature of the State refuse to give them 
that commission as officers of the State which 
they now hold, and ought it not to do so? 

The convention has distinguished itself also 
by turning out of doors the proposition, which 
is ridiculous, to vote that the Episcopal body 
is the Church of America. When America 
finds out that the Christian religion of America 
has been put into the hands of this little com- 
pany, America will say so; and it will not be 
left for forty-five bishops or two hundred depu- 
ties to make that discovery. 

It ought to be said that the convention came 
together as if it meant to do business, and that it 
held to this intention from the beginning to the 
end. It did its business in a business-like way; 
and it would not have existed, had there not been 
some business to do. 

Our own National Conference was founded 
with a like impression that the Unitarian Church 
of America had enough topics of mutual con- 
cern, enough duties for bringing in the kingdom 
of God, to require a meeting once in two years, 
of such a body, to consider those duties and the 
methods of discharging them. The first Con- 
ferences, therefore, called together bodies of 
distinguished men of affairs, who attempted to 
consider such themes. For whatever reason, 
however, we have “changed all that.” We 
make of our biennial Conference simply an 
arrangement for an agreeable party of five hun- 
dred people, who read thirty excellent addresses 
on important subjects. But our Conference 
does not attempt any duty of any sort beyond 
the collecting of the funds sufficient for paying 
the expenses of the meeting. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Lend a Hand. 


The quarterly meeting of the Lend a Hand 
Clubs of Eastern Massachusetts was held, at 
the invitation of the Welcome and Correspond- 
ence Club at the South Congregational Church, 
on the 19th of October. 

All the Boston clubs were represented, and 
several from other towns, though the attend- 
ance was not as large as we have had recently 
at Winchester or at Dedham. .I am afraid that 
Boston is not attractive to our friends from the 
country, as the country has been in this beauti- 
ful October. 

The morning session was given to separate 
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reports from. the different clubs. These reports 
are always of interest,—sometimes of pathetic 
interest. When one sees a little girl of eight or 
nine years read an account of what the “Little 
Helpers” have done or the “Busy Bees’? for 
some child or for the children’s ward of some 
hospital, he remembers better the Gospels which 
tell us what is believed of little children in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Perhaps the best result of the club is the 
bringing together of fifty or one hundred people 
who know each other better at the end of the 
day than they did at the beginning,—people who 
are practically interested in social subjects and 
want to bring in this kingdom of heaven, if 
anybody will show them how. An agreeable 
hour spent at lunch was only too short for the 
interchange of sympathy and information. 

In the afternoon, besides my own report, we 
had addresses from Miss Brigham describing the 
great work she carries on among the Lend a 
Hand Clubs at the South,—work for the distri- 
bution of good reading, whether in periodicals 
or books, in all sections. Mr. Millar spoke of; 
the quick and ready life of the new Western 
towns, Mr. Meyer of the needs of the four 
thousand prisoners of war at Bermuda. Mr. 
Stewart described the remarkable work at the 
Boys’ Institute of Industry, near the dividing 
line between Boston-and Roxbury. Mr. Cum- 
mings called attention to the need of personal 
assistance in the Parker Memorial. And the 
meeting closed with a very interesting address 
given by Mr. Pressey on the solution of many of 
our social problems by the undertaking of in- 
dustrial education in the smaller country towns. 
Mr. Pressey’s intelligent study on this subject 
gave to his address great practical value, while 
it was lighted up and inspired by a determina- 
tion which would have given joy to John Rus- 
kin’s heart to enlarge and extend the faculties 
of nature and mind which are so often neglected 
and lost in the unintelligent growth of our young 
people. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Boer Prisoners. 


I print from an indignant correspondent his 
comments on my asking for relief for the Boer 
prisoners of war in Bermuda. It should be re- 
membered that the military administration of 
England has so far broken down in the care of 
the 3,000 prisoners there that on the day of 
their arrival they owed the water they drank 
to private charity. I have asked for assistance 
for these men because the empire of England is 
so small that it is necessary to bring together 
hundreds of military prisoners upon small sand 
spits of the harbor of Bermuda. I should do 
the same thing, had the United States govern- 
ment thought it necessary to bring prisoners of 
war from the Philippines and place them upon 
the sand key of the shore of Florida. But no 
such necessity has occurred. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


“Orrawa, Canapba, October 15. 


“Your condemnation of the Boer War is just; 
your criticism of. the reconcentration policy will 
call forth no comments from me, except that the 
carrying of missionary work in foreign lands 
when all one’s energy is wanted at home seems 
to me a wasteful and unpatriotic policy: 

“It is all right to go for your own people over 
the shoulders of Great Britain, but it seems to 
me to savor a little of the Pharisee. Tears for 
the iniquities of others, no tears for our own 
sins. Apply any principle you wish to the war 
against the Boers. and it will apply with tenfold 
force in the case of the Philippines. In the one 
case, if we use the argument of the heathen, and 
not the Christian, we might say that the British 
saved the Boers from extermination by the 
‘Zulus and had some lien on their lives. In the 
‘other case the unfortunate negroes were bought, 
and their bodies became the property of the 
United States by purchase, not service. Which 
is the better ? Yours most respectfully, 

. “C. E. RUSSELL.” 
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The Sunday-school in Modern Life. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY FOR Igol. 


BY THE PRESIDENT, REV, EDWARD A. HORTON. 


Before we proceed to consider those matters 
which properly come within the scope of an 
Annual Report, let us consult together. Let us 
look at our work in a large way. For it must 
be confessed that, the older our Christian civili- 
zation grows, the wider extends the relations 
and responsibilities of the Sunday-school. Its 
existence is no longer in acorner. By virtue of 
what it offers to do and of what it should 
really undertake, those who are engaged in it 
are weighted with a heavy responsibility, which 
ceases to be a burden, however, when we re- 
flect on the joys and privileges attending our 
efforts. 

Last year we considered the subject of “The 
Sunday-school of To-morrow.” Our thoughts 
were directed toward such subjects as the right 
study of the Bible, proper use of doctrine, 
significance of the church, and similar topics. 
It seems to me quite in line to follow that 
subject with another somewhat similar, yet 
quite different,—a subject more practical per- 
haps, with suggestions which bear directly on 
every-day life. 

Let us, then, consider together this theme, 
“The Sunday-school in Modern Life.” My aim 
will be to answer such questions as these: Is 
the Sunday-school essential? Has the Sunday- 
school an essential place in the educational 
forces of modern life? Does the Sunday-school 
offer possibilities which should be met and used 
at once? Can we regard the Sunday-school as 
entitled to confidence by the clergy and the 


laity, and used to these important ends? Let 


us see what it does and can do. 

Character —The greatest product in human 
activity is character. It guarantees the stability 
of nations and individuals. Character among 


_ spiritual forces is the equivalent of gold among 


metals. There is a universal standard by 
which it is measured and appreciated. Our 
public schools seek to make character, and our 
churches are architects and builders for the 
same results. : 

What rank does the Sunday-school hold in 
character-making ? Unquestionably, a position 
exceptional and powerful. One aspect alone 
justifies this statement. Young minds are nat- 
urally guided by sentiments. The reasoning 
powers develop slowly, and do not obtain full 
sway till maturity, But what boys and girls are 
taught to estimate and love, that they grow to 
be. Tell me what young persons admire, and 
I will tell you in what direction they will 

‘ow. 

It has never been denied, with all the imper- 
fections of Sunday-school instruction, that there 
has always existed an unmeasured force in the 
direction of impressions and emotions. Now 
impressions in youth are equivalent to convic- 
tions for the time being: therefore, the ideals 
and aspirations of a Sunday-school are of 
untold significance to a young person. A poet 
has very well said :— 


“To live for common ends is to be common. 
The highest faith makes still the highest man ; 
For we grow like the things our souls believe, 
And rise or sink as we aim high or low. 

No mirror shows such likeness of the face 
As faith we live by of the heart and mind. 
We are in very truth that which we love.” 


Not only is this moulding influence of like and 
dislike, admiration and rejection, strongly oper 
ative all the time, but a habit is established 
which runs on into after-life. The ordinaryman 
in the affairs of life does not settle his daily 
affairs by a sense of reasoning. He moves 
quickly according to previous habits and stand- 
ards. If his ethical tone is low, his actions will 
correspond. If he has habituated himself to gen- 
erous, high promptings, acts in harmony with 
such a source immediately follow. While not 
agreeing fully with President G. Stanley Hall’s 
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ideas, I believe that his position as to the age 
of adolescence, its susceptibility and seed-plot 
character, is profoundly correct. Men and 
women in after-life reveal the kind of character 
which has been determined as outline in youth. 
The Sunday-school may well be estimated as a 
power yet unmeasured. What it has been 
shows strikingly its capacity. But the full draft 
upon its resources is yet to be made by a future, 
wiser generation. 4 

Citizenship —The Sunday-school will be found 
more and more a maker: of true citizenship. 
Freed from much of its ecclesiastical torpor, 
new life and better will enter in as it is brought 
into vital contact with modern life. Clearer and 
clearer does it appear that our great problems 
in society and government cannot be worked out 
by sharp politicians or ignorant voters. The 
ballot-box is the place where the decisions are 
made which affect our public welfare. If knowl- 
edge and integrity are represented at the ballot- 
box, then there is hope. How can such repre- 
sentation be secured? Certainly only by safe- 
guarding and establishing certain sources of 
religious and moral education. 

Only by maintaining Sunday-schools where 
the true aims of life are constantly set forth in 
attractive form. There must be some strong 
counteracting influence against the ordinary 
mercenary motives of the world. There must 
be a place where the noblest truths and finest 
ambitions are set forth for emulation; in other 
words, where such words as these of Epictetus 
will be accepted and promulgated. This old 
moralist says, “You will do the greatest service 
to the state if you shall raise, not the roofs of 
the houses, but the souls of citizens; for it is 
better that great souls should dwell in small 
houses rather than for mean slaves to lurk in 
great houses.” 

It may seem a vain effort to try to impress 
young people deeply during a transient hour 
each Sunday. There is more opportunity in this 
direction than is imagined. Quick as a flash 
and rapid as a stroke often come lasting in- 
fluences. The young nature has a spontaneity 
which acts without rule and precedent. A loy- 
alty to high principles and a spirit of devotion 
to the public good may be inaugurated at some 
class exercise. It is quite likely the act will be 
unknown to the teacher and unconsciously ful- 
filled in the pupil. The Sunday-schools of our 
denomination treat large subjects, some of them 
outside the exact pale of religious topics. The 
duties of citizen and neighbor are enforced. A 
right idea of true patriotism is enforced. The 
duties of individuals to the state are illustrated, 
and those great names which continue to move 
the world are not forgotten. In this way a civic 
sense of high quality is early created. Sanctions 
are given to it of a sacred character. Religion 
is expressed in the terms of obligations, man to 
man, and community to community. 

Convictions.—The Sunday-school again must 
more completely than ever furnish convictions. 
President Eliot of Harvard University gave this 
as one of the inscriptions on the water-gates at 
the great Chicago Fair: “Toleration the best 
fruit of the past four centuries.” TI will not dis- 
pute the accuracy of this statement, knowing as 
I do just what President Eliot means. I do not 
care for the word “toleration,” because of a cer- 
tain air of condescension which goes with it. 
But it is true that the amicable and appreciative 
temper of Christian sects is something worthy 
of gratitude and praise. There still remains a 
great need for more of this spirit. . 

The point, however, which I wish to make is 
that the spirit of toleration may degenerate into 
the attitude of good nature. The danger of the 
liberal is always that of mild acquiescence. In 
the desire to have harmony we are in danger of 
compromise for personal comfort. 

The Sunday-school must contribute to modern 
life graduates who have strong personal convic- 
tions combined with a fraternal disposition. 
The Sunday-school is of necessity, from its 
very nature, a training school for belief. All 
the other terms we use are mere groupings 
around that central purpose. We may call the 
Sunday-school a place for soul nurture, to culti- 
vate the religious instinct, for the spiritual nat- 


ure or for the creation of Christian character 
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These objects depend for their accomplishment 
on the implanting of essential truths. Without 
the teaching and recognition of distinct truths, 
the Sunday-school may as well be abolished. 
Religion may be likened to a beneficent climate 
of the soul, but it becomes such a power in 
consequence of everlasting elements. What are 
those elements ? : 

One great need of modern life is a firm re- 
ligious faith. I do not mean by that intensity 
secured through narrowness or positiveness 
created by obstinacy. I mean by a firm re- 
ligious faith an attitude of the mind which is 
courageous, responsive, and progressive. No 
man or woman can hope to have such strength 
of soul unless some early training has led the 
way. ‘The evolution of a cheerful, rational view 
of life and destiny may come through the calm 
process of gradual growth or through the shock 
and stress of severe experiences. In either case 
there must be something in the early days cor- 
responding to thoughtfulness and devotion. 

Modern life spreads out too much on the sur- 
face. It needs depth and enrichment. Greater 
activity of business life only makes a heavier 
drain on mental and moral resources. He who 
advances on life with simple yet unconquerable 
convictions with regard to the great matters of 
existence is strong for true victory. Surely, the 
Sunday-school may well hope to be of great aid 
in this purpose. If it fails here, it fails at its 
most serious test. 

Christianity —I see yet another mission for 
the Sunday-school in its dealing with modern 
life. I refer to its study and interpretation of 
Christianity. There is a practical scepticism in 
the life of to-day which ignores the claim of 
Christianity upon human affairs. That is one 
of the errors which must be met and overthrown 
by a progressive Sunday-school. History can 
be so treated as to disprove this position of the 
hostile critic. 

There is also another treatment of Christian- 
ity. needed at the present time which shall re- 
deem the gospel from false accusations. An 
enlightened Sunday-school brings forward the 
new and more attractive views of Jesus and 
his work. There must be somewhere in the 
economy of our modern affairs some provision 
for presenting the Christian religion in its most 
hopeful, helpful aspects. The claim of the 
world so largely expressed, that Christianity 
fails to understand human nature and human 
needs, has been somewhat justified in the past. 
How can this stumbling-block be removed? 
How can we win the masses more largely to 
church-going and interest in religion? Not, I 
imagine, by any whirlwind of revival agitations. 
Not certainly by scholastic essays and books. 
Only by the narrow gate. of patient practical 
illustrations. Only by slowly instilling in the 
rising generation true views of brotherhood, 
justice, and the universal church. 

Christianity must be presented to modern life 
as a working power in human affairs,—not 
something imposed from without, but an abid- 
ing help within. There is no possibility of 
securing this wide acceptance except by begin- 
ning with the Sunday-school instruction. I 
listened with intense interest to inspiring essays 
at the Saratoga Conference on the new soci- 


‘ology, the new theology, the new philanthropy, 


and many other new movements. All the time 
my mind was asking this serious question: How 
can these grand ideas be spread among the 
people? Only, it seemed to me, by the familiar 
road of education. 

The Sunday-school becomes our hope in this 
direction. We must familiarize the young 
people with these arguments and conclusions. 
The gospel of the twentieth century, as por- 
trayed by our leaders, is beautiful. More than 
that, itis true, and should be triumphant. Be- 
gin, then, with the young; otherwise, generation 
after generation will come and go with but little 
progress toward the goal. 

Dr. Crooker happily says: “The new Chris- 
tianity finds the service of God in helpfulness to 
man, the way of salvation in the path of right- 
eousness, and the sure salvation in perfected 
manhood, the only authority in love and reason, 
an adequate basis for religious organization in 
a common purpose to be good and dogood. All 
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results out of all this new light, there must be a| conditions. During the past year we have com- 
religious soul put into the body of the facts. pleted the publication of one somewhat unique 
A God-sense is essential to a right understand- | series, “Great Passages from the Bible.” It is 
ing of the universe. I do not have much fear of | not a broken desultory arrangement of Biblical. 
theoretical atheism, but I do fear very much| extracts. A continuity of purpose marks the 
practical atheism. The every-day shortsighted- entire work. Those prominent peaks in the 
ness which lives on the surface gives as a heri-! Scriptural landscape are brought in view. What- 
tage to the next generation a dull, blind concep- | ever clusters about them by way of historical 
tion of existence. Along with every rapid march | or spiritual truth has been clearly set forth. It 
of science should go the religious interpretation. | is a part of the plan, both wise and modern, to 
Gathering up the myriads of facts of an expand- | treat the Bible with a sense of proportion. 
ing universe should be the unifying spirit of | Quite different in substance, but equally pro- 
reason, reverence and worship. The larger the | gressive in character, are the lessons recently 
world, the stronger should be the soul-sense of | produced by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. Religious 
divinity in it. lessons of the highest value are set forth in her 
Therefore, the Sunday-school can help mod-| “Helps for Primary Teachers.” God in Nature, 
ern life by making clear the new conditions. | God in Great Examples, God in Little Deeds, 
Law does not drive out duty. Cause and effect | God as the Voice of Conscience in Bible Stories, 
have not banished divine love. The glory of} make four parts in one series of lessons in which 
the natural has not eclipsed the grandeur of the | the best pedagogical methods are followed. Re- 
spiritual. The Sunday-school will level up in-|ligion is treated on large, fundamental lines, 
stead of levelling down. while the methods are similar to those in the 
Civilization —Y ou will notice that I have re-| public school. q 
lated the Sunday-school to the largest phases] At the last Annual Meeting I mentioned that 
of modern life. I do not hesitate to declare my | “A Book of Song and Service” had reached its 
conviction in one yet wider claim. I belieye | twenty-first thousand. I can now report that an 
that the Sunday-school is destined during the | edition making the twenty-third thousand is 
twentieth century to deal vitally with civilization | just coming from the press. Thousands of 
asa whole. That word stands for the outcome| copies of “Our Faith” have been gratuitously 
of the many agencies which lead human kind | distributed. The free literature which we pub- 
on to gentler manners, kindlier deeds, and| lish has been called for to a larger extent than 
nobler customs. ever. A striking comment on “Our Faith” 
Civilization is not summed up by a list of|called “Therefore,” prepared by Rev. F. B. 
modern luxuries. It is better defined in the | Mott, is now winning admittance to our Sunday- 
attainment made in the refinement and ameliora- | schools all over the country. Thousands of our 
tion of society. Civilization is not a synonym | books have been printed and distributed. It 
with commercial prosperity. Civilization is not | will scarcely interest you to go into details. Let 
purely a record of the subjugation of nature by | me say that the Book Department of the Uni- 
science and inventions. The civilized is the] tarian Sunday School Society is becoming more 
educated, the humanized. It relates more to|and more a centre, not only for purchase, but for 
the temper and spirit of the new era than to | consultation. 
their mechanism and material setting. This intention of ours to equip the modern 
Consequently, there is a lingering barbarism | Sunday-school with appropriate appliances will 
to be offset. Social brilliancy often only thinly|never be abated. Steadily and surely the 
covers an undeveloped soul. I suppose Sunday-| directors will add as fast as possible those 
schools stand, first and last, for that spirit which | publications which have real strength and 
was in the founder of Christianity. Each school | enlightenment. I do not believe there is a book 
becomes in its degree a centre of light and| published by us which can be considered out- 
warmth. It isnot Utopian to believe that the}lawed by the progress of scholarship. The 
principle of arbitration, of international ethics, | scope of our subjects is unrestricted. Ido not 
the world-wide extension of the Golden Rule,| mean to say that we are satisfied or complete. 
the application of individual honor to’ national | But what we have is most varied, and whatso- 
affair, all this and more may in time become|ever may be added will not conflict with the 
more firmly established. This would be genu-| preceding publications. 
ine civilization, with only a remnant left of] Zegacy. Turning to the financial report of our 
savagery, war, and cruelty. Certainly such a| condition, it is with particular pleasure that we 
millennial cannot be achieved except by educa-| acknowledge the creation of a new fund bearing 
tive processes. One generation will ascend a] the name of Mary W. Wiley. It is nota large 
little higher than the preceding in the scale of } one—$150; but it marks an act of love and loy- 
Christian civilization. alty. This sumof money comes from a school- 
In this light the Sunday-school rises to great| teacher. She believed in the truths we have 
dignity and importance. Imperfect it may be, | mentioned, and worked for them. Passing on, 
yet it aims for all that we have stated. Con-| she has left this permanent remembrance, from 
ceive the withdrawal of all Sunday-schools| which great good will long continue to proceed. 
from modern life, and you can somewhat imag-]I venture to say to you there is no better way 
ine the disaster that would follow to civilization | of helping to spread our faith than by enlarging 
as a whole. the permanent funds of the Unitarian Sunday 
Jesus taught the possibility of creating new | School Society. 
government. He called it the kingdom of God Contributions —There is one great source of 
or the kingdom of heaven; a theocracy, if you| satisfaction this year. It is the banner year of the 
will, in which Deity was to be recognized as the | Unitarian Sunday School Society. The number 
source of life and its issues; an administration] of contributing Sunday-schools and churches 
conducted under the law of eternal right and|increased during the past eight years till it 
goodness; a republic or commonwealth in| stopped short of two hundred, and would not 
which should be growth with allegiance through | go beyond. But last year all previous records 
the temporary ruler to the great Ruler of all.| were surpassed. Two hundred and twenty-four 
Such a simple yet vast thought can only be} churches and Sunday-schools gave token of 
grasped by a mind duly prepared. No doubt} loyalty and support by sending a contribution 
the time will come when the “Fatherhood of|to our treasury. Here, we thought, was the 
God” and the “Brotherhood of Man” will be] final boundary of our financial progress. 
recognized as axioms. But such a consumma-| To our delight, we can report to you’ that 
tion can be reached only by faithful teachings | two hundred and fifty-five churches and Sunday- 
and many. Whatever may be the defects of|schools have constituted themselves members 
Sunday Schools, the majority at least are doing] of our organization by a contribution. How 
something to make our world more truly civil-| much this means by way of unity and co-opera- 
ized in manners, arts, and laws. tion can be better understood when we cast a 
Equipment—Such a view as this just out-)look backward. There have been times in our 
lined, of “The Sunday-school in Modern Life” | denomination when division existed and geo- 
calls for one clear conclusion,—ordinary, out-| graphical distinctions made the East and West 
grown methods are not sufficient for such de-|inharmonious. But time and faithful work 
mands. And the first thing the directors of | have brought about a happier state of things. 
your society would report is that we are accumu-} The Unitarian Sunday-schools are bound to- 
lating appliances and aids adapted to modern! gether as never before. With voluntary alle- 


truth its scripture, all men its field and fellow- 
ship, all loving souls its saints and ministers, a 
kingdom of heaven on earth for all, its ideal and 
aspiration.” 

Churches.—We must depend also upon the 
Sunday-school greatly for maintenance of 
churches. How can we expect individuals to 
be loyal in parish support and church-going 
when they have not been trained to such things? 
In other words, how is it possible to gather figs 
from thistles? A genuine hearty support of a 
church cannot be secured from accidental mo- 
tives. What the church stands for, what its 
usages mean, how sacrifices have been made, 
and the distinct place which a church fills,— 
these are subjects which should be considered 
with children and enforced on young people. 
The Sunday-school is the natural introduction 
to a knowledge of these matters. 

I am glad to meet here the objection often 
raised that the Sunday-school is hostile to the 
church. If you will investigate the history of 
any ten churches, country or city, you will find 
that those individuals who most sturdily kept 
the faith by actual service were at one time 
members of the Sunday-school, either as pupils 
or teachers. Their zeal was kindled in that 
department of the church. They early learned 
to distinguish ecclesiastical exclusiveness and 
the brotherhood spirit of a true church of 
Christ. They traced the history of New Eng- 
land churches, and saw their wonderful influence. 
They were impressed with the record of those 
strong characters who in every community ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to religion and 
the church. 

The habits of church-going are undermined. 
Society must be taught that it cannot afford to 
do without Sunday and appropriate reverential 
habits for the day. These are virtually the 
words of Senator George F. Hoar in a most im- 
pressive address at a recent church anniversary. 
Mr. Hoar warns the young people against the 
impending danger. The disregard of old-time 
customs may give a momentary pleasure but a 
new bondage will arise. The loss of all those 
associations, incentives, and enrichments which 
should attend a full recognition of Sunday can- 
not be made good by games, selfish ease, and 
thoughtless leisure. 

But beyond this is the duty laid upon the Sun- 
day-school to explain to modern life what a 
power Christianity has been in the world’s his- 
tory. Battlefields, courts, and race migrations 
fill the pages of history with dazzling effect. 
The young reader fails to see that behind all 
these dramatic events was a power still greater. 
That power was religious belief, church ambi- 
tion, and Christianity’s evolution. The religious 
element has been the strongest in all human af- 
fairs. For good or for ill, it has determined the 
currents of history. This needs to be taught 
more and more in order to give modern life a 
wiser estimate of relative values. The super- 
ficial mind, which is the average mind, attrib- 
utes causes to secondary sources. The Sunday- 
school opens the eyes and clears the vision. 
With perfect accuracy it can set forth the abso- 
lute truth. The words of Matthew Arnold will 
be found deeply true :— 


“Children of men! 
The unseen Power whose eye forever doth 
accompany mankind 
Hath looked on no religion scornfully 
That man did ever find.” 


May we not add, no era of the world’s history 
fails to show the presence and power of re- 
ligion ? 

Conception of the World—Where should be 
taught such a truth as this, “All life divine”? 
Where can we hope ‘to see the teachings of 
science made one with the precepts of religion? 
Where can those modern phrases, the correla- 
tion of forces, the conservation of energy, and 
the solidarity of human life, be really explained ? 
I reply, In the Sunday-school. These are words 
and terms becoming household in their famil- 
iarity. The magazines and pamphlets are 
spreading abroad the new discoveries and 
theories. Yet in order to save the average 
mind from confusion, in order to get the best 
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giance they acknowledge a common head and 
turn to one guiding centre. The Unitarian 
Sunday School Society recognizes no limits of 
territory. It exists to serve the Pacific coast as 
much as the Atlantic shore. Its publications 
are intended to meet the wants of the Middle 
West and South as much as the New England 
parishes. The mere fact that the headquarters 
are located in Boston ought not to constitute 
any limits. 
Nviaizoever manual is good for San Francisco 
is also good for Boston. The scholarship that 
is accurate and progressive is as much needed 
in Portland, Me., as in Portland, Ore. Methods 
that will revive a languishing Sunday-school in 
Massachusetts are also applicable in Colorado. 
There is, no doubt, a diversity in administration 
mecessary in different localities; but these are 
matters only on the surface. 

This truth is made clear when we consider 
certain leading publications which are sent out 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society. Its 
Service books, Zvery Other Sunday, and leading 
text-books are found to be generally adaptable 
and adoptable. Perhaps the most striking 
testimony is found in the statement of “Our 
Faith,” which appeals to the liberal-minded 
everywhere. 

Practical Suggestions.— 1 venture to offer some 
suggestions by which the modern Sunday-school 
can be made more attractive along the lines 
indicated. 

1. Parents should realize more fully the op- 
portunities and obligations in this matter. The 
Sunday-school offers to do for the parent a great 
deal of valuable educational work. The least 
the home can do is to respond cordially and 
helpfully. If that home sympathy and co-ope- 
ration are not supplied, only half-results can be 
accomplished. Assistance in preparation of 
lessons, visits to the Sunday-school, material 
aid, of money and work,— these are necessary. 

2. Ministers must be more in earnest with 
regard to the Sunday-school. It is frequently 
the half-hearted or indifferent attitude of the 
minister which brings failure to the Sunday- 
school. If the leader is hopeless, where can 
courage be found? The little band of Sunday- 
school workers are at great disadvantage, It 
feels dispirited and lost without the presence 
and aid of the pastor. 

3. I believe that it is imperative for full suc- 
cess that the parish and congregation should be 
related organically with the Sunday-school. 
Those churches which appoint committees on 
the Sunday-school are apt to show the best 
results. We must cease to consider the Sunday- 
school a thing by itself: in such a view lies 
the greatest danger. Always speak of the 
Sunday-school as an integral part of the church. 
Let the parish meeting have the Sunday-school 
as one of its subjects for discussion and consid- 
eration. Appoint joint committees in which 
the Sunday-school and the congregation shall be 
represented. In this case there is not only 
identification of interests, but a source of strength 
to the educational department. 

4. Teachers’ meetings are of prime impor- 
tance. It is better when the minister can be the 
head; but, failing in this, the superintendent 
and teachers should take turns. If they cannot 
be held once a week, then once in two weeks. 
The separate teacher needs encouragement, the 
lessons require unfolding, and the general wel- 
fare calls for consultation and comradeship. I 


find that where teachers’ meetings are held the | 


best reports of class work and Sunday-school 
conditions are furnished. 

5. In the recent growth of Sunday-school 
literature a reference library has become almost 
necessary. Every Sunday-school should be pro- 
vided with proper tools of this kind, It is 
money well spent in every case. Let the church 
or individuals provide this valuable help, if the 
Sunday-school is not able. A teacher is entitled 
to that degree of aid whereby she can obtain 
information on the lessons in hand. 

6. In the arrangement of subjects for treat- 
ment at all conferences and large gatherings of 
our denomination, let the Sunday-school and 
its interests be always recognized. This is the 
only way in which a denominational conscious- 


ness can be kept vigorously alive. If the 
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leaders do not seem to care for the subject, then 
the laity will share that feeling. What is of 
more value than the varied topics which belong 
to the grand theme of religious and moral train- 
ing of the young? Not only will the subject 
be kept prominent, but progress will be made in 
Sunday-school ‘affairs by this continued and 
enlightening process of discussion. 

7. It is fitting, I should say also, that a hearty 
support of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
naturally strengthens the whole cause. The 
more means at our disposal, the greater will be 
the putting forth of Sunday-school helps. Many 
fine plans lie dormant because of inadequate 
resources. We are not a large body, and that 
militates against a large administration in 
Sunday-school affairs. But we can do still 
better than we have, and we hope the cheering 
record of last year will be only an incentive to 
still greater giving and still heartier support. 

Whether all of our ministers and leading lay- 
men understand what the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society has done and is hoping to do is 
certainly open to question. We will perform 
our work faithfully according to our means, and 
trust that by our record we may be justified in 
our hope of expansion and growth. It is, in- 
deed, on the record of what we have done that 
we are perfectly willing to rest our argument. 
So, if we have merited commendation and con- 
fidence under the past circumstances, we con- 
fidently appeal to you and all the churches of 
our land for a little more giving and a little 
more co-operation, that thereby we may reach 
unto greater results. 

Normal Class.—And now finally I wish to add 
one more suggestion of an important character. 
The question, How to get teachers? is con- 
stantly recurring. I gladly repeat here an 
answer which has been given by one of our most 
experienced ministers. He believes, and I agree 
with him, that ministers should begin a new 
habit. Let them as fast as possible turn their 
Bible class or advanced class into a normal 
class. It will not be necessary to drop any 
valuable feature which has heretofore existed. 
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Suppose, on taking a new pastorate, a minister 
began with this idea. In the course of five or 
seven years he would have prepared a certain 
number of young men and young women for 
teaching. The course of studies and discussions 
could be arranged so as to accomplish this object. 
Notes, records, and references should be kept. 
I throw out this hint, believing that it is a strong, 
valuable one. There are many obstacles to the 
creation of nermal classes and normal schools 
in our denomination. But this is a local or 
parish possibility, fitting well within the ordinary 
work of a minister and his Sunday-school. 

Conclusion— A multitude of details concern- 
ing our administration the past year would not 
strengthen our argument, and it would undoubt- 
edly try your patience. Through the various 
channels which are regularly used by us, you 
have no doubt obtained that information which 
a particular account of our stewardship would 
render. I will not confuse the central inspiring 
aims of our organization by a recital purely 
business and executive. If we have conducted 
affairs to your approbation, may that indorse- 
ment be shown the coming year through con- 
tinued good will and loyalty! : 

We often talk of sources of power. We 
enumerate helps to human progress and Chris- 
tian missions. Let us not forget that among the 
quiet but unmeasured springs of human action 
and endeavor is the Sunday-school. It is for us 
to remember the reasons for its existence and to 
justify them by thoughtful, faithful support. It 
is for us especially of the Unitarian churches 
to maintain high standards and to contribute un- 
selfish service. We are not ashamed of our 
principles and methods in Sunday-school affairs, 
but the work itself waits for larger development. 

May our gathering at this time renew our 
faith and intensify our zeal! What we ought to 
do is measured by that we have done, and what 
we can do is prophesied by the hitherto half- 
exerted power of our clergy and laity. The 
Unitarian Sunday School Society calls on the 
faithful to follow where beckoning opportunity 
points the way. 


z HUB RANGES 


disposes of them quickly, because they contain many exclusive selling 
features, so sensible and so self-evident. An example of the appreciation ¢& 
of Hub Ranges by experts is the indisputable fact that they are 


Used and Endorsed by all the Leading 
Cooking Schools in New England . . 


SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, Boston 


& : ww 
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The Quality, Enduring 
Merits,Superiority,and 
ConvenienceofaRange 


are the essentials sought in buying 
that most important article for the 
home. 4 good range will last a 
generation. You don’t buy one 
every day, and when the housewife 
goes into the open market she 
wants and is entitled to the best. 


The dealer who sells 
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Hymn-books Offered. 


The Church of Our Father, East Boston, has 
nearly two hundred Service, Hymn, and Tune 
Books, American Unitarian Association Edition, 
1870, which it offers gladly to any society that 
will use them. Many of the books are badly 
worn, but they are for the most part serviceable. 
The books will be boxed and sent to any society 
asking for them if it will pay the freight or 
express charges. ALBERT J. COLEMAN. 


East Boston. 


Books for Sunday-schools. 


Any of our Sunday-schools desiring a copy of 
the Life of Rev. Charles F. Barnard (founder 
of Warren Street Chapel, now the Barnard 
Memorial), by Rev. Francis Tiffany, will receive 
one free of charge by addressing Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, Barnard Memorial, 10 Warrenton 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


NOTES. 


The Flower Table at the Holiday Fair may 
be made one of the daintiest and most attractive. 
The table will represent May Day, and the 
flowers and potted plants will form their own 
decoration. All friends who have conserva- 
tories are earnestly requested to send contribu- 
tions of cut flowers. As some who are inter- 
ested in this table may not be able to cut flowers 
from their own greenhouses, we would suggest 
that they send in contributions of money, which 
can be used to buy the flowers. This will be a 
very real help to the chairman of the table. 

Will friends having flowers to send ship them 
directly to the Vendome, Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. care of Miss Floyd, 
Flower Table, Holiday Fair, so that she will 
receive them either on the morning of the 6th 
or 7th of November? 

Our little publication, the Monthly Report, 
which is to take the place of the former issue, 
Word and Work, goes out this week. 

We shall send it free to five members of each 
Union, as we have done in previous years with 
Word and Work; and, beyond that number, 
friends who so desire may have it by sending 
twenty-five cents with their request. This 
merely covers expense of printing and postage. 

Will all the local secretaries please send to 
headquarters as soon as possible a list of names 
and addresses of those who wish the Monthly 
Reports? 

Secretaries should also keep us informed of 
all special meetings or affairs of interest in their 
local societies, that through the pages of that 
little publication news may go from Union to 
Union. 

The demand for speakers at rallies and 
local meetings is increasing each year. With 
the increased demand the corps of efficient 
speakers to represent the National Union 
grows; but dates are fixed so far ahead that 
it is not always possible for a union to secure 
the particular person it may want unless due 
notice is given. So we urge committees, in 
making out their programmes, to send in their 
requests to headquarters as early as possible, 
that they may receive our best attention. 

We wish to acknowledge the receipt from the 
Osgood Union, Medford, Mass., of $5 for Am- 
herst and $5 for the National Union. It helps 
greatly in planning the year’s work to have the 
unions send in their contributions so early. 

Rev. William H. Savary has accepted an_in- 
vitation to deliver his new lecture on “The New 
Departure of the Temperance Cause” before 
the guild of the First Parish Church of New- 
buryport Sunday evening. : 

Mr. Savary has an address on “Starr King,” 
which might be very interesting to our young 
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people at some of their special meetings. He 
is very kind to take this interest in the union 
work. 

Topic for November 3, Young People’s Day, 
“Young People’s Societies in England and Amer- 
ica.” The service should consist of various sug- 
gestions as to what our unions can do in view of 
what has already been accomplished in other de- 
nominations. Information can be obtained from 
the headquarters of any of the organizations of 


young people. 


Religious Intelligence. 
5, I t ui ZS. 

Ministerial Union.—The next meeting will 
be held in Channing Hall, Boston, on Monday, 
October 28, at 10.30 A.M. There will be four 
twenty-minute addresses by the following-named 
ministers: Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Rev. C. G. 
Ames, D.D., Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., and 
Rev. Francis Tiffany. The subject reads as 
follows : “Some Things that have been left un- 
done by Unitarians, and Some Things that might 


and ought to be done.” L. W. Daniels, Sec- 
retary. 


The Liberal Union of Minnesota 
Women.— The Liberal Union of Minnesota 
Women, of which Mrs. Marion D. Shutter of 
Minneapolis is the president, includes repre- 
sentatives of ten Unitarian and Universalist 
churches of Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Anthony 
Park, Owatonna, and Albert Lea. They have 
issued the following programme for the meet- 
ings of the coming season, which will be held 
in the different churches of the twin cities. 

Sept. 24, 1901, Tuttle Universalist Church, 
Twenty-seventh Street and Blaisdell Avenue, 
Minneapolis, “The Origin of the Philanthropic 
Movement,” Mrs. A. N. Alcott; “The Religion 
of Browning,” Mrs. Susan Sewall Chapin. 

Nov. 26, 1901, First Unitarian Church, Eighth 
Street and Mary Place, Minneapolis, “The 
Rochester Rest Room,” Mrs. Thomas P. Hall, 
Rochester; “Isaiah,” Mrs. Emmanuel Cohen. 

Jan. 28, 1902, annual meeting, Church of the 
Redeemer, Eighth Street and Second Avenue, 
South, Minneapolis, “A Visit to Tuskegee,” 
Mrs. Charles W. Ames; “Van Dyke’s Story of 
the Other Wise Man,” Mrs. Nellie Mann 
Opdale, LaCrosse, Wis. 

March 25, 1902, Unity Church, Summit Ave- 
nue and Wabasha Street, St. Paul, “How Far 
is Public Duty Imperative on Every Woman?” 
Mrs. James Kendall Hosmer; “The Early 
Christians and Modern Liberals,” Mrs. James E. 
Woodford. 

May 27, 1902, All Souls’ Church, Eighth Ave- 
nue, South-east, between Sixth and Seventh 
Streets, Minneapolis, “The New Reformatory 
at St. Cloud,” Miss Charlotte Clark, St. Cloud; 
“The Bible in Literature,” Mrs. William Charles 
Hodder. 


Conferences, 


The South Middlesex Conference.— 
The one hundred and seventh session of the 
South Middlesex Conference will be held in the 
Unitarian church, Cambridgeport, October 3o. 
Devotional service conducted by Rev. Adelbert 
L. Hudson, Newton. The subject for the day 
will be “The Demands of the Higher Life, in 
the Home, in Society, in Business.” Mrs. Pres- 
cott Keyes of Concord will speak on its 
demands in the home; Rev. John Snyder. of 
Wellesley Hills, on its demands in society. 
Luncheon provided by the Cambridgeport so- 
ciety. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will address 
the conference on “The Women’s Alliance in 
Unitarian Work.” Rev. James Eells of Boston 
will speak on “The Demands of the Higher Life 
in Business.” 


The Missouri Valley Unitarian Confer- 
ence.—The annual session will be held in Lin- 
coln, Neb., with All Souls’ Church, November 
4-6. Preliminary meetings: Sunday, Novem- 
ber 3, 10.45 A.M., service of worship, with 
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preaching; 7.30 P.M. lecture by Rev. F. C. 
Southworth. Subject, “The Two Greatest Re- 
ligious Leaders of the World.” Conference 
programme: Monday, November 4, 7-30 P.M. 
opening sermon, Rev. S. A. Eliot of Boston, 
president of American Unitarian Association. 
After the sermon an informal reception for Dr. 
Eliot and the visiting delegates in the church 
parlor. Tuesday, November 5, 9 A.M. meet- 
ing of the ministers, officers, and committees of 
the conference; 9.30 A.M., opening of the con- 
ference by President W. H. Carruth, business ; 
Io A.M., “Voices from the Field”: (1) Rev. 
F. C. Southworth, secretary of Western Unita- 
rian Conference, Chicago, (2) Rev. Mary A. 
Safford, secretary of International Unitarian 
Association, Des Moines, (3) Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
D.D., president American Unitarian Associa- _ 
tion, Boston, reports from churches; 11.45 
A.M., devotional meeting, Rev. Enoch Powell, 
Ord, Neb.; 12.30 P.M., lunch; 2 P.M., business, 
reports from churches continued; 2.30 P.M., 
address, “The Basis and Worth of Church Fel- 
lowship,” Rev. E. M. S. Hodgin, Humboldt, 
Ia.; 3 P.M., address, “The True Measure of 
Church Success,” Rev. Albert Wyman, Topeka, 
Kan., discussion; 7.30 P.M. platform meeting, 
three twenty-minute addresses, general topic, 
“Our Message”: (1) In Literature, Prof. W. H. 
Carruth, president, Lawrence, Kan.;,(2) Its Ra- 
tionalism, Rev. W. H. Ramsay, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
(3) Its Religiousness, Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., 
Boston, Mass. Wednesday, November 6, 9 A.M., 
meeting of ministers, officers, and committees ; 
9.30 A.M., business; 10 A.M., “Coming Variations 
of Doctrine,” Rev. W. S. Vail, Wichita, Kan.; 
10.30 A.M., address, “Immortality as Affected 
by Modern Thought,” Rev. D. J. H. Ward, 
Ph.D., Iowa City, Ia., discussion; 11.45 A.M., 
devotional meeting, Rev. Mary A. Safford, Des 
Moines, Ia.; 12.30 P.M., lunch; 2 P.M., un- 
finished business; 2.15 P.M., address, “The Sun- 
day-school Problem,” Rev. F. M. Bennett, Law- 
rence, Kan.; 2.45 P.M., reports from Women’s 
Alliance Branches; 3 P.M. address, “The 
Women’s Alliance,” Mrs. Mary B. Davis, 
New York, secretary of National Alliance. 
Closing meeting, 7.15 P.M.: three addresses, 
7.30 P.M. (1) address, “The Bible in the 
Twentieth Century,” Rev. N. M. Mann, Omaha, 
Neb.; (2) address, “Religion Organized for Ser- 
vice,” Rev. F. C. Southworth; (3) address, 
“Religion in its Relation to Sociology,” Prof. 
E. A. Ross. 


North Middlesex Conference.—The 
seventy-first session of the North Middlesex 
Conference was held Thurday, October to, with 
the First Church of Groton, Rev. Joshua 
Young, D.D., minister. The beautiful town, 
delightful weather, able addresses, cordial hos- 
pitality, was the attractive combination that 
crowded the beautifully decorated church. 
Hon. Frank A. Patch presided, and Rev. Joshua 
Young, D.D., welcomed the delegates. Rev. 
William C. Brown of Littleton made the open- 
ing prayer. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read by the secretary, Rev. George C. 
Wright of Lowell, and adopted. On motion of 
Rev. Charles T. Billings of Lowell, it being the 
annual meeting, a committee was appointed to 
bring in a list of officers for the.ensuing year, 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of the 
American Unitarian Association, then gave an 
address on “The Purpose of Public Worship.” 
He said in part: “ Public worship enables us 
to enter into true spiritual insight by arousing 
the emotional nature. The test of a man is in 
the questions he asks, the cravings he feels. 
The horizon of actual knowledge is drawn very 
closely around us, and we realize that there is a 
vast unknown beyond us, there is a line beyond - 
which our vision cannot penetrate. Many lives 
are wasted, because there is no expectation; 
many go wrong, because they are too self-satis- 
fied; many fall into the grasp of a crude material- 
ism, because they have no spiritual vision. It 
must be a mighty privilege of those who know 
the value of church life to bring such into the 
light of a glorious spiritual idealism that leads 
to a spiritual expectation. It is such as they 
whose work rebukes our commercial and politi- 
cal selfishness. The perplexing questions of 
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our theology are but the beginnings of a more 
candid scholarship.” The speaker closed by 
emphasizing strongly the need of a lofty ideal- 
ism. 

The annual report of the treasurer, Charles 
H. Coburn of Lowell, was read and adopted. A 
letter was read from Rev. D. C. Limbaugh, 
acknowledging a generous contribution from 
the conference to the building fund of the First 
Unitarian Church of Dallas, Tex. Rev. C. T. 
Billings reported for the Missionary Committee 
the tour of himself and Rev. Mr. Badger, field 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, to several parishes of the conferences. 
He believed that good had come of it. It was 
voted that the expenses of the tour be re- 
imbursed to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

A bountiful dinner was served in the hand- 
some town hall, the stage of which was massed 
with foliage and plants, and the young men 
and ladies of the parish serving. Rev. Dr. 
Young said grace. 

The afternoon service opened with singing 
and music by the congregation and choir, under 
the direction of Mr. Charles H. Gerrish, the or- 
ganist. The roll-call of the churches gave an 
attendance of three hundred and fifty-two dele- 
gates. The Nominating Committee reported the 
following list of officers and committees for the 
ensuing year: Hon. Frank A. Patch, Boxboro, 
president; Hon. Harvey A. Whiting, Wilton, 
Mrs. Frederic T. Greenhalge, Lowell, Rev. 
Joshua Young, D.D., Groton, vice-presidents ; 
Rev. George C. Wright, Lowell, secretary ; 
Charles H. Coburn, Lowell, treasurer. Pruden- 
tial Committee, Rev. Granville Pierce, Pepper- 
ell; Rev. J. W. Roberts, Ayer; Rev. W. F. 
Furman, Wilton; Miss Georgiana Boutwell, 
Groton; Rev. Herbert H. Mott, Nashua. Com- 
mittee on Sunday-school Work: Mr. Charles 
A. Chamberlain, Westford; Miss Sarah F, 
White, Littleton; Rev. J. S. Moulton, Stow; 
Mrs. William F. Heald, Pepperell; Mrs. Daniel 
Needham, Groton. Committee on Missionary 
Work: Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell; Rev. 
William Brown, Tyngsboro; Rev. George S. 
Shaw, Ashby; Rev. William C. Brown, Little- 
ton; Miss Eliza Babbitt, Westford; Mrs. Kate 
E. Hazen, Shirley. 

On motion of Rev. William C. Brown of Lit- 
tleton a collection was taken for the Unitarian 
church of Helena, Mont., which realized $39.02. 

The address of the afternoon was given by 
Rev. James H. Ropes, professor in the Divinity 
School of Harvard University, on “Recent Crit- 
icism of the Book of Acts.” The address was 
naturally technical and profound, and of special 
interest to the ministers; and the congregation 
gave its attention to the close of it. Prof. Ropes 
gave the method to be employed in the study 
of the Acts. He pointed out the differences be- 
tween the ordinary text and the so-called “West- 
ern” text, and named the probable sources of 
future criticism of the book which may throw 
new light upon the present problems it contains. 
In reply to an inquiry by Mrs. Barker of Ayer, 
he recommended Prof. Fenn’s book on “Acts.” 

The Groton parish and the speakers of the 
day were extended votes of thanks. Mrs. A. M. 
Hendley, for the Littleton parish, invited the 
conference to meet there in June. An invita- 
tion was received from the Nashua parish, 
through the secretary of the conference, to meet 
there in October next. Rev. George S. Shaw of 
Ashby and Rey. William C. Brown of Littleton 
said a brief word of discussion of the day’s ad- 
dresses. The president of the conference then 
invited Rev. Dr. Eliot to speak again. Dr. Eliot 
responded, and closed the conference session 
with a devotional service of rare impressiveness. 


Worcester Conference.— The regular au- 
tumn session of the Worcester Conference was 
held on Wednesday evening and Thursday, the 
gth and roth of October, with the First Parish 
in Templeton, Mass. The conference opened 
Wednesday Srenee with worship, conducted by 
Rev. E. F. Hayward of Marlboro and Rev. H.S. 
Mitchell of Westboro. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Boston, who took 

‘for his subject “Right Religious Thinking Nec- 
essary for Social Progress.” On Thursday 
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morning a devotional service was conducted by 
Rey. A. F. Bailey, who spoke on “Consecration” ; 
and Messrs. Gauld, Cutting, Mitchell, Duncan, 


and Hayward, contributed to the thought. The 


morning’s subject was “The Observance of Sun- 


day,” and was subdivided into three parts. 

Rev. F. L. Phalen spoke first on “Sunday as 
an Opportunity for Worship.” After showing 
that the Sunday was very different from the Sab- 
bath, Mr. Phalen maintained that the State has 
as much interest as the Church in keeping of 
Sunday. ‘The Sunday laws of the State,” he 
said, “are grouped about four principles: first, 
the right of all classes, so far as practicable, to 
rest one day in seven; second, the right to undis- 
turbed worship on the day set apart for this 
purpose by the great majority of the people; 
third, the decent respect which should be paid 
to the religious institutions of the people; fourth, 
the value to the State of Sunday observance as a 
means of that popular intelligence and morality 
on which free institutions are continued.” The 
essayist appealed to his hearers to make the 
service of worship more attractive. 

The second speaker, Rev. W. F. Greenman of 
Watertown, spoke on “Sunday as a day of 
Rest.” “Previous to fifty years ago all who 
took Sunday seriously ignored rest as exclusively 
cessation from labor, and to people engaged in 
laborious pursuits this was very welcome; and 
the traditional Sunday programme is still as 
good a one as we could have. For many the 
present arrangement for worship and instruction 
and inspiration is ideal for their needs, and 
nothing could be better for them in point of 
rest or lift. But ina diversity of people and of 
occupations has arisen a diversity of needs of 
rest. It has become almost as distinctively a 
question for the physician as for the moralist. 
If our ancestors had lived the hurried, driving 
life of our city workers, their programme for 
Sunday would have been different. While not 
presuming to urge a new programme for Sunday, 
it is only fair to consider the needs of the over- 
tired business man. Because he is seldom in 
church, many have argued the disloyalty and 
the deterioration of Unitarians. If Sunday rest 
is regarded from the point of view of his needs, 
these lugubrious criticisms are seen to be false. 
Many such men by Thursday night wonder if 
they can keep the pace until Saturday night. 
Sunday morning they are fit for nothing but 
sunshine or a Sunday newspaper, either of which 
is a warm poultice to their tired nerves. They 
are not fit then for a sermon. In experience it 
has been shown that such men are most acces- 
sible to the instruction, quickening, and inspira- 
tion of worship and a sermon about five o’clock 
in the afternoon. And, if the church cannot 
reach them in the morning, it should not scold, 
but make provision to minister to them when 
they can be ministered to effectively.” 

The third speaker, Rev. G. W. Kent of 
Providence, R.I., spoke of the value of “Rec- 
reation and the Opportunity for it on the 
Christian Sunday.” “The use of Sunday for 
recreation is included in any real Christian 
usage of the day. One difficulty in New Eng- 
land is that we have never learned to keep 
Sunday, the day of broadest Christian useful- 
ness: we have only learned to keep the Jewish 
Sabbath on Sunday. And our people’s taking 
of the day for recreation is too generally not 
Christian, it is not actuated by the sense of a 
blessed opportunity and a joyful, honorable 
using of that opportunity: it is pagan, a mere 
abandon to the thoughtless impulses of pleasure. 

“And our churches have done noieg but 
insist upon a Sabbatarian restriction of the 
day, and cry out against the inroads of a ‘Con- 
tinental Sunday.’ The ‘Continental Sunday,’ 
as the Christian people of the Continent observe 
it, is, both historically and in its ideal, the 
Christian Sunday. If we will only learn in 
New England to take our recreation in a way 
to bless and honor any common day,—and we 
will learn this,—if we will but learn to enjoy 
our sports as a noble training both in body and 
mind and in fair play, good temper, and chival- 
rous courtesy, and not as a desecration of the 
hours we devote to them,—and this, too, we are 
going to learn,—then we can use’ for recreation 
a part of the Sunday’s leisure as Christians may 
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An Interesting Proposition.— The statement is 
made in another column of this paper, under the heading 
of “Unmarried Ability,” that only a selfish, fussy bachelor 
can properly design a chiffonniere. We scarcely know 
whether to agree to this statement or not; but there is no 
doubt whatever of the success of the chiffonniere in ques- 
tion, which is now on exhibition at the Paine Furniture 
Warerooms on Canal Street. It is a marvel of con- 
venience, whoever designed it. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Appleton Chapel, Cambridge, 2d inst., by Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, D.D., assisted by Rev, Horatio Stebbins, D.D., 
as Roderick Stebbins, of Milton, and Edith Endicott 

arean. 


Deaths. 


At Andover, N.H., 16th inst., Asaph Hall, son of Rev. 
Angelo Hall, aged 14 mos. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 


= and Embalmers 
9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
... Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 


HYMN AND SERVICE BOOKS. 


The Theodore Parker Memorial, having adopted, 
as best suited to its present need, the recent 
hymn and service book of its minister, /wbi/ate 
Deo, desires to dispose of 8300 copies, as good 
as new, of the book until now in use, Mrs. Mary 
Wilder Tileston and Arthur Foote’s ‘*Hymns 
for Church and Home, with Tunes,” 
abridged edition. This admirable book, the 
latest published by the American Unitarian 
Association, contains over 500 hymns, besides 
chants, etc. The copies offered for sale have 
been used only a few months. Address the 
THEODORE PARKER MEMoRIAL, Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets, for terms. 


HOLIDAY FAIR 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION 


HOTEL VENDOME, BOSTON, MASS. 


November 6, 2 to 10 p.m. 
November 7, !O0 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


For the Forward Work of the Union. Contributions are 
solicited, and should be sent to Mies JENNIE G. 
MOSELEY, 132 Commonwealth Avenue, before 
November 1. Make checks payable to Mr. Henry E. 
Stillings, Treasurer of Y. P. R. U., 25 Beacon St. 


PAN-AMERICAN LODGING AND BREAKFAST. 


Private house, ideal situation, quiet 


EXPOSITION parkway district, near two entrances, 
independent of cars. Rates moder- 
ate. Reference: Rev. F. H. Kent, Parkside Unitarian 


Church. For maps, etc., address “PARKE,” 759 Bird 


Avenue, Buffalo. 

NOTIC » modify the religious sentiment of this sec- 
tion. Will give liberally for that pur- 

pose. Have the only Unitarian church in Virginia, and 

the best health resort. Come or write E. S. Reap, 

HIGHLAND SPRINGS, VA. 


We want Unitarian settlers. We want to 


ANTED-—Position as managing housekeeper,— 
small hotel, school, or private family,—experienced. 
References, Address Box 508, Concorp, Mass, 
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and can. It is to be one of the best achieve- 
ments of our Christian liberty and civilization, 
—this application, not of legal definition and 
restriction, but of Christ-like principle to a 
rounded and blessed usage of the day. Weare, 
as Jesus said, to be masters of it, as they alone 
are masters of any opportunity who use it for 
happiness and health and high and honorable 
purpose.” The subject was then referred to the 
conference for discussion, and Messrs. Pardee 
and Littlefield made addresses, 

At 12.30 o’clock Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, pastor 
of the parish in Templeton, welcomed the 
visitors to the town, and invited all to partake of 
a collation prepared by the ladies of the parish. 
At the afternoon session the report of the 
Credential Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Spalter of Winchendon, Parker of Templeton, 
and Fay of Athol, showed an attendance of 
about four hundred persons. A unanimous vote 
of thanks was extended to the Templeton 
Parish for their hospitality both in their homes 
and at the church, and to the speakers who con- 
tributed to make the conference a success. The 
afternoon session of the conference was devoted 
to a consideration of local missionary work, 
with a paper by Rev. W. L. Walsh of Brook- 
field, a member of the Missionary Committee. 
He traced the work that the Committee had 
undertaken from its beginning in the year 1892, 
and showed that the conference is growing more 
and more to be a practical working body. 
During the past season it has been instrumental 
in reopening two churches and in helping them 
to call and settle ministers and renew suspended 
activities. Miss May of Leicester spoke of 
the great value that the Missionary Committee 
of the conference, through the services of Mr. 
Walsh and others, had been to the church in 
Leicester. Messrs. Gauld and Phalen urged 
the conference to continue cultivating the mis- 
sionary spirit and work. The closing address 
was made by Rev. A. S. Garver of Worcester, 
who spoke in appreciation of the speeches 
which had been made. ‘Our minds,” he said, 
“have been cleared, and we have been inspired to 
do our duty. These three conceptions of Sun- 
day form a unity: they are three tones in one 
great harmony. Sunday has been set before us 
as an open door of opportunity into which we 
should enter to worship, to rest, and to find 
pleasure. Worship includes the active life of 
man. Rest and recreation, no less than rever- 
ence, form part of worship. Sunday is our 
opportunity to uplift the whole week and conse- 
crate to our Father, in whose house we always 
dwell.” 

The perfect weather, the beautifully decorated 
church bringing the autumn glory within the 
sanctuary, the cordial welcome and generous 
hospitality of the people of Templeton, com- 
bined with the enthusiasm of those attending the 
conference to make the meeting at Templeton 
an occasion long to be gratefully remembered. 


Churches, 


Boston.—Barnard Memorial, Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel: This “Children’s Church” is offer- 
ing unusual facilities for the children of the 
neighborhood. Every day, except Sunday, the 
superintendent and pastor, or the assistant, is at 
the office from 9.30 to 12, to meet friends and to 
attend to business. On Sundays, at 2 o’clock, 
the Sunday-school meets in the parlors, followed 
by the children’s church service at 3 o'clock in 
the chapel. A brief address suitable for chil- 
dren, sometimes illustrated by the stereopticon, 
takes the place of a sermon, and good choir and 
congregational singing is always a feature. On 
the usual school-days the public city kinder- 
garten is in session from 9 to 12 o’clock, and at 
the same time the free day school for infirm 
children, for half a century an interesting and 
valuable feature of the chapel work, and for 
almost the entire period under the devoted care 
of Miss C. S. Shirley. On Mondays and Thurs- 
days at 40’clock and on Saturdays at 1 o’clock 
there is a sewing class for plain and fancy work ; 
and on Wednesdays and Fridays at 4 o’clock a 
dressmaking class. On Saturdays at 2 o’clock 
there is a class in dancing and deportment; and 
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many other opportunities are afforded for enter- 
tainment, instruction, and the higher life. 


Beachmont, Mass.—A memorial service 
in-memory of the late Rev. Eber R. Butler will be 
held in Unity Church, Beachmont, next Sunday 
at 3 P.M. The handsome memorial window will 
be unveiled with suitable ceremonies. Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale will deliver the memorial 
address. A special programme will be given 
by the choir. 


Hudson, Mass.— First Church, Rev. John 
Baltzly: The First Church has just published a 
manual giving a brief history of the parish from 
its informal organization, 1854-55, to the estab- 
lishment of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
1901; also full directory of parishioners, arti- 
cles from by-laws, and all officers of sub-organi- 
zations. An excellent cut of the church appears 
as frontispiece. 


Keokuk, Ia.—October 6 the Sunday- 
school had its harvest home. The beautiful 
service of our Union was used. The music, 
after patient drilling by Miss Elsie Buck, was 
charming. Then there were readings and recita- 
tions by the little ones, and good cheer of 
apples, grapes, peaches, and ornamentations of 
grains and flowers. It was a happy hour. So 
long as a dozen earnest boys and girls unite in 
study and worship in the Sunday-school, so long 
will this society be a light to lighten everybody 
that is not afraid of the light. 

On the same day was celebrated the forty- 
eighth anniversary of the organization of the 
society. It was a glad day to us. There 
were flowers and music and glad voices and 
remembrances. Hon. Robert B. Ogden, the 
survivor of the first meeting, was present. It 
was a universal desire that he should speak a 
word. His infirmity of body forbade, but his 
heart was all right. So also Harwood O. Whit- 
ney cheered us by his presence, son of Rev. 
Leonard Whitney, the first pastor in 1853, a 
man of extraordinary ability—soldier, lawyer, 
pastor, chaplain of Col. R. G. Ingersoll’s II- 
linois regiment, faithful in peace, beloved by 
his comrades in war, lost his life by his ministra- 
tions on the bloody battlefield of Shiloh. The 
men of his day likened him in personal presence 
and eloquence to Daniel Webster. 

Hon. Asaph Buck read a roster of all the 
ministers who had occupied the pulpit here. It 
is a notable record of fourteen noble men. It is 
a syllabus of the effort they made and of the 
support they had from the society. 

Mrs. M. J. Shaffer spoke for the Ladies’ 
Aid Organization. The central thought was to 
learn to say ‘Nearer to Thee,”—not in the pres- 
ence of death, not in despondency and gloom, 
but to say “Nearer to Thee” in the bright sun- 
light, in the beauties of birds and flowers, in the 
changing seasons, wherever God is. The ideal 
is ‘Nearer to Thee.” 

Mrs. Lillian E. Felt presented the obituary 
report. Seventy-four died since 1853 out of this 
society. Three died during the current year. 

Rev. A. Rossbach spoke of the Sunday-school, 
which, he said, was to the effect that everybody 
should be a Sunday-school scholar. 

Thursday, October 10, Rev. Adolph Rossbach 
was ordained. It was a grand occasion. One 
hundred and seventy-five people came and lis- 
tened for over two hours. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones gave the sermon. “Truth” was his topic, 
and his text from Emerson. Rev. Arthur M. 
Judy gave the charge to the ministers. Rev. 
Elinor E. Gordon gave the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Rev. Mary A. Safford addressed the peo- 
ple. There remains a memory of the meeting 
and its associations that will quicken the pulses 
for many a day. 


Lincoln, Neb.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
J. L. Marsh: The “Chapin” Union meets every 
evening at All Souls’ Church, and the following 
subject and speakers are announced. October 
27, Dr. E. A. Ross, ‘The Meaning of Anarchy”; 
November 3, Rev. F. C. Southworth, “A Com- 
parison of Jesus and. Buddha”; November 1Io, 
Osher Schlaifer, “Sociology v. Charity”; No- 
vember 17, William Shear, “The Emotions”; 
November 24, John Love, “Suggestion”; De- 
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cember 1, Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, ‘Mob 
Law and its Effect on Morals”; December 8, 
Thomas Miller, “Side-lights on the Philip- 
pines”; December 15, William M. Morning, 
“The Church Member as a Citizen”; December 
22, I, H. Hatfield, “The Use of Prayer”; De- 
cember 29, D. W. B. Ely, “The Sectarian Dif- 
ferential,” 


Louisville, Ky.— Church of Messiah, Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley: The bulletin of this church 
just issued for 1901-1902 gives elaborate courses 
of class work, lectures, etc. In many depart- 
ments the general purpose is outlined as 
follows : — 

“The work. of this church naturally divides 
itself into two parts, which for the sake of 
convenience we call the Educational Section 
and the Social Section. The first comprises 
all our efforts to gain knowledge through preach- 
ing and teaching,—a careful study of life’s 
meaning and mysteries, and the gaining of 
knowledge, which means a larger appreciation 
and a broader view. The second includes all - 
our efforts for a better acquaintance, for mutual 
helpfulness, and the practical amelioration of 
human conditions. In the Educational Section 
are the Sunday sermons, the two Sunday-schools, 
the mid-week classes, the reading circle, and the 
lecture course. In the Social Section we have 
the weekly gatherings of the Woman’s Branch 
Alliance, the monthly evening gatherings for 
better acquaintance and social intercourse, the 
Post-office Mission correspondence, and the 
various benevolences in which we are interested 
and through which we seek to give practical 
charitable help.” 
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. Revere, Mass.— Rev. Charles Casson: The 

year’s work has opened with great promise of 
success. Every department of church work is 
well officered and its winter’s work fully planned. 
The church services are well attended, and show 
an increased interest. We have been able to 
secure the services of a quartette choir, besides 
having a male quartette. The Sunday-school 
opened with an average attendance just three 
times that of last September. The Revere 
Guild held its opening meeting, and showed its 
wonted enthusiasm, The Ladies’ Unity Circle 
has planned a large programme of activities. 
The pastor organized a Physical Culture Class 
of some forty members which meets every Mon- 
day evening. A number of new families have 
joined us since vacation. 


Stowe, Vt.—Harvest service was held at 
Unity Church, Sunday morning, October 6. The 
eae of the Grange were invited by the 
pastor to attend the service, and a good number 
accepted the invitation. The service in the 
evening by the young people supplemented that 
of the morning m its harvest thoughts and songs 
of praise, 


Personals. 


Rev. W. W. Locke is to conduct the “Travel- 
lers’ Club” course at the Y. M. C. Union this 
fall. The course will be through Wales, Eng- 
land, and Scotland. Terms and tickets can be 
had of Mr. Locke or at the Union rooms. 


Evelyn Darling Loudon. 


The news of Mrs. Loudon’s death on Octo- 
ber 8 at her home in Yellow Springs, Ohio, will 
bring sadness to the hearts of the many who 
knew her in the years of her full and earnest 
life. Bearing the pain of encroaching disease 
for many years, she yet met many of the respon- 
sibilities of active life with that heroism which- 
reaches its perfect flower in silent suffering. 
With large capacity for either delight or sor- 
row, she experienced to the full the joys of 
friendship and the pain of loss; and few are 
called to meet more losses than was she. 

Losing her parents at an early age,she had 
little with which to face the world except her 
New England determination and power of en- 
durance. Her mother’s buoyancy of spirit and 
her father’s sternness of principle blended in 
her in a character of rare strength and grace. 


. West. 
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She received some schooling in a seminary in 
Montpelier; but, bent upon obtaining a liberal 
education, she turned her steps toward Antioch 
College, which, through the impulse that had 
been given to it by the devoted work of Horace 
Mann, was then becoming a centre for the 
higher education of men and women in the 
Here she eagerly imbibed that spirit of 
broad, fearless, and reverent thought which has 
ever been the chief glory of Antioch College, 
and of which she has to the last stood a noble 


. representative: 


After graduating and teaching for a time in 
Miss Rice’s school in Chicago, Miss Darling (as 


-she was then) was called back to Antioch to 


take charge of the department of modern lan- 
guages and literature. After many happy and 
useful years spent here, she was married in 1893 
to Judge D. W. C. Loudon of Georgetown, 
Ohio, a man of unusual gifts of mind and heart, 
whose attainments and genial dignity of manner 
won for him in his district great popularity. 
His death at the end of four years leaving Mrs. 
Loudon desolate in her home, she returned to 
the college whose many dear associations gave 
what comfort might be left her in her loneliness 
and failing health. 

It was during the years of her teaching at 
Antioch that the influence of her life was most 
widely felt; for in young people, in their aspira- 
tions and ambitions, she had the most absorbing 
interest, She was urged by some of her teachers 
and friends to devote herself to writing, for 
which she had fine gifts; but she felt that in 
working with young people she was, perhaps, 
doing more good. She possessed the great gift 
of personal magnetism, which, so often marred 
by vanity and weakness, in her suggested noth- 
ing but character. Her natural-born instincts 
as a diplomatist she used with the integrity of 
an unselfish heart; and many rough places were 


‘made’ smooth and many beneficent impulses set 


in motion, no one realizing how it all came 
about. She took a quiet delight in seeing other 
people get the credit for things. It was enough 
that she knew how to make the thing possible. 

She had the Puritan scorn of comfort, and 
denied herself that she might give. She used 
to tell her pupils that they should not shrink 
from a duty because it was unpleasant. The 
superficial conventions of society she neither 
condemned nor followed, but the wrongs of the 
social order she deeply deplored. She had, too, 
a scorn of majorities, having often seen how a 
moral issue must go begging for advocates. “I 
have always been in the minority,” said she once 
in an earnest conversation. “I should be ashamed 
if I were not.” 

Expediency, popularity, personal advantage, 
none of the allurements which engage the time- 
server, appealed to her. She used to speak 
with admiration of her father, whom, she said, 
when convinced that a certain course was right, 
no power in the universe could turn from it. 
Looking at her with the broad brow, firm mouth, 
and concealed fire of the gray eyes, one could 
not but think that the daughter had come into 
her inheritance. 

When she failed, (and who does not ?)—it was 
not through weakness, but through the very 
intensity of her ethical nature and the strength 
of her affections, which longed to see in those 
she loved her pure ideals made visible. If she 
sometimes demanded too much, she never erred 
by being satisfied with too little. 

Her ready sympathy and keen mind helped to 
clear the way for many a student struggling with 
his own perplexities, of whatever sort. And 
this it was, coupled with. deep ethical fervor, 
which was the secret of her influence. 

“Come and spend the summer vacation with 
me,” once wrote one of her earliest pupils, “I 
need you, for you hold me to my best.” And 
thus it was with many others,— she held them 
to their best. 

As Charles Kingsley answered the question, 
“How have you done so much?” with the words, 
“T had a friend,” so it may be in future years 
that many who have been her pupils, looking 
back over moral victories won to this life so 


strong, so pure, and so intense, will say, “I, too, |’ 


had a friend.” Ji .c€., EL 
Err, Pa. 


ARVEY. 
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UNMARRIED ABILITY, 


To plan a successful chiffonniere, you 
need a bachelor of the 33d degree,— a selfish, 
fussy, thin-skinned, mine-and-thine bachelor, 
the sort of man who can’t sleep if the clock 
is near the bed and who hates children. 

His brain-throbs simply leap at the prob- 
lem of allotting and stowing 340 miscellaneous 
articles so that they will be right at hand 
when needed. No married man can do it. 

Here is a bachelor. chiffonniere. 
drawers of assorted sizes and a central closet 
You cannot 
but delight in the subdivided, half-width and 
third-width drawers, and the variations in 


with a 20 by 28 plate mirror. 


depth on different widths. 
It is a triumph of Convenience. 


Nine 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument,’’—/ohkn Page Hops, in 
“Light,’ London. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis.... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 


mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
tocome. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—7he Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by — 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, a a Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. The Crime that Failed. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street = = - Boston 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


_ PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1..Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
3. Good Government for the City. 

4, Another Year. 


Send for a specimen copy, 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man, “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc, 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by - 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, oie) Boston. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Customer (getting his hair cut): “Didn’t you 
nip off a piece of the ear then?” Barber (reas- 
suringly): Yes, sah a small piece, but not 
’nough to affect de hearin’, sah.” 


It’s Leaving Time.—Patient old lady (to ele- 
vator boy reading dime novel): “How often 
does the elevator go up, boy?” Elevator Boy: 
“It goes up at the end of every chapter, 
ma’am.”—Zime. 


“There, now, Clara, how would you like to be 
those people who can’t get home from Paris be- 
cause their funds gave out?” “Well, dear me, 
Clarence, they are better off than we, whose 
funds gave out before we got started.” 


Casey: “Costigan got his life insured for tin 
cints.” Conroy: “How wus that?’’ Casey: 
“He borrowed tin cints av th’ foreman, and the 
foreman won’t put him an a dangerous job as 
long as he owes him tin cints!”— Puck. 


Herman Merivale, the poet and playwright, 
who was lately travelling on the Continent, with 
his wife, found their names oddly entered on 
one hotel register by a German waiter, who 
thought he knew English. The inscription was, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Human Marvel.” 


Gen. Wolfe, overhearing a young officer say 
in a very familiar manner, “Wolfe and I drank 
a bottle of wine together,” replied, “I think you 
might say Gen. Wolfe.” “No,” replied the 
subaltern, with happy presence of mind, “did 
you ever hear of Gen. Achilles or Gen. 
Caesar ?” 


A somewhat unpolished mother of a very 
charming daughter was recently heard to say: 
“T don’t intend lettin’ Emily go back to Madam 
Waring’s school. They don’t teach ’em right. 
Now, I don’t know so very much myself, but I 
never would tell my child that IX spells nine. 
It’s absolutely ridiculous.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


A good story is told of a Cardiganshire local 
preacher. He was declaiming one of Mr. Spur- 
geon’s sermons—unknown, of course, to his 
hearers—in a Bethel of miniature dimensions, 
which did not even possess a gallery. Toward 
the close he electrified the little congregation 
with the sentence, “And now I turn to you,—the 
hundreds in the gallery.”—Christian Life. 


“Franklin,” said the professor, who was about 
to introduce Prof. Morse, the telegraphist, to 
the alumni of a Western college,—‘“Franklin 
drew the lightning from heaven and controlled 
its power to harm. But it was left to Prof. 
Morse, gentlemen, to”—puzzled to know exactly 
what he should say,—"it was left to Prof. 
Morse, gentlemen, to—reduce it to a horizontal 
position.” 


The witty Earl of Rochester was passing a 
country church, when the clerk droned out the 
day’s selection of psalms for singing, and was 
tempted to this impromptu which has been 
frequently quoted : — 


Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms 
When they translated David's Psalms, 
To make the heart right glad. 
But, had it been King David’s fate 
To hear thee sing and them translate, 
By heaven! ’twould set him mad. 


“J gay, Teddy,” said one little newsboy to 
another, “what are them things those fellows 
were talking about ?—‘bacteria’ they call them.” 
“Them are French things. They come from 
Paris: that is why they call them ‘parisites’!” 
“No,” said another, “they come from Germany: 
that is why they call them ‘germs’!” “Not at 
all,” said a third. “They are Irish: they come 
from Ireland, for I heard Dr. White call them 
‘Mikecrobes’ !”” 
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